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NATIONAL WATERWAY POLICY 


We are printing elsewhere another speech by Herbert . 


Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in which again he advo- 
cates a national policy in developing the waterways of the 
country, of which, he says, there are 25,000 possible miles, 
with less than 7,000 miles really modernized, and the utility 
of much of these 7,000 miles minimized by isolation into 
segments instead of being coordinated into a connected 
transportation system. 


Accepting, for the sake of argument, if on no other 
ground, Mr. Hoover’s statements as to what could be done 
with our waterways and his estimates of expense and 
prognostications of utilization, we still wish to point out 
that his plan is unsound. It proceeds on the idea that 
development of the waterways will permit a saving in 
transportation charges. He is right about that, no doubt, 
but a saving in transportation charges does not justify the 
expenditures he proposes to make unless the means are 
fair. What he proposes is that all the taxpayers of the 
nation shall pay for the improvement of these waterways 
and their continued maintenance so that boats operating 
on them may be able to haul freight cheaper than the rail- 
roads can haul it, the boat operators paying nothing for 
the privilege of doing business on the waterways. 


We contend that, before any waterway development 
is undertaken, there shall first be a proper survey as to the 
traffic that might be-expected to result, and that no traffic 
be figured on except under a system that would compel 
boat operators to pay to the government what their use 
of the waterways was worth to them as a means of doing 
business. Dreams of traffic via waterways, offering 
cheaper facilities than the railroads can offer because the 
public pays for construction and maintenance of roadway, 
is one thing. Waterway competition under fair conditions, 
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requiring that the public shall be repaid for what it spends 
in making this business possible, is quite another. 


COAL RATES AND WAGES 

In a letter this week to Chairman Eastman, of the 
Commission, John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, said that the proposed report of 
Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque in the so-called 
Indiana-Illinois coal cases was remarkable “for its amazing 
and gratuitous attack upon the wage schedules and living 
standards of the mine workers employed in the industry 
in the two beforementioned states.” We think that the 
letter sent by Mr. Lewis to the Commission is remarkable 
“for its amazing and gratuitous attack” on Mr. Disque and 
his report. Apparently Mr. Lewis wrote his letter after 
reading newspaper reports about the report and not after 
reading the text of the report, as he said that Mr. Disque 
was “quoted as saying,” etc. 

Regardless of whether or not Mr. Disque is right or 
wrong in the recommendations he made to the Commission 
in the case, the attack made on him by the head of the 
miners’ union is unjustified. After reading the Lewis let- 
ter one might think, if he was without some knowledge 
of the facts, that the attorney-examiner had submitted a 
report on union and non-union wage scales, had recom- 
mended approval of the non-union scales, and had said 
nothing about rates on coal and coal rate relationships. 

Mr. Lewis attacked the Disque report as “an open, 
wanton and undisguised attack on the present wage struc- , 
ture in the organized coal mining district of this country.” 
He said he had never understood it to be any part of the 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission “‘to bat- 
ter down the wages of those who labor.” He charged Mr. 
Disque with inciting repudiation of the so-called Jackson- 
ville union wage agreement. He said the attorney-exam- 
iner “with careless abandon dismissed the claim of the 
Illinois and Indiana petitioners by attacking the wage 
schedules of the unionized industry,” and that, ‘“‘by so doing 
he has demonstrated that his sympathies are not only pro- 
railroad but non-union as well.” Mr. Lewis said he had 
been advised by “eminent legal counsel” that there “exists 
no authority in law giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or its examiners the power to base a rate decision 
upon the wage scales paid in any industry.” Such is the 
indictment by Mr. Lewis of Attorney-Examiner Disque and 
his report. It will make excellent reading for the members 
of the coal miners’ union. 

Although Mr. Lewis’ letter might be construed as a 
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defense not only of the union miners but also of the em- 
ployers of union miners in Indiana and Illinois, his quarrel 
is really not with Mr. Disque but with the record that the 
complainants—coal operators—made in the case. The 
attorney-examiner followed the usual course made in the 
preparation of the proposed report. He summarized the 
contentions of complainants who had introduced testimony 
as to the depressed condition of the bituminous coal indus- 
try in Indiana and Illinois and—let it be said softly lest 
Mr. Lewis should hear and be offended—as to the fact 
that wages in the competing non-union coal fields were 
lower than the wages called for by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment between the Indiana and Illinois operators and the 
union miners. In summarizing the contentions of the com- 
plainants, Mr. Disque referred to the fact that wages were 
lower in the non-union fields than in the union fields. If 
there were nothing in the record about wages, the attorney- 
examiner properly might be criticized for bringing into his 
report reference to that subject. ~ 

Mr. Disque made no findings about union wages and 
non-union wages, as alleged by Mr. Lewis. He merely 
stated the facts which have been reiterated time and time 
again in the last few years in connection with competition 
between the union and non-union fields. Those facts were 
in the record. He made no recommendation based on 
wage scales. The Disque report dealt with the rates in 
issue and contained an extended discussion of the relation- 
ship between the rates from the Indiana and Illinois fields 
and the rates from the competing mines. The explanation 
for the Lewis letter may be that any reference to the wages 


paid in the non-union fields excites the union miners’ head - 


to such an extent that he makes extraordinary statements 
—or, in his own words, “amazing and gratuitous” state- 
ments. 


COMMITTEE VACANCIES ; 

Death has removed two members of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce since the adjournment of 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Following 
closely on the death of Senator Cummins, Senator Bert 
M. Fernald, of Maine, died this week. By the passing 
of Senator Cummins, Senator Fernald became the rank- 
ing Republican member of the committee, and, had he 
lived, he would have become chairman of the committee, 
under the seniority rule, if for any reason Senator Wat- 
son had not retained possession of the chairmanship. 
This would be the procedure under a Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. With a Democratic majority, of 
course, the chairmanship would go to a Democrat. 

In the last few years Senator Fernald gave consid- 
erable attention to the affairs of the interstate commerce 
committee. He was present at practically all the com- 
mittee hearings in recent months—a favorable record 
for a member of a committee of which but few of its 
seventeen members regularly attended its hearings. He 
was regarded as one of the conservative members of the 
committee. 

The removal by death of Senators Cummins and 
Fernald makes Senator Gooding, of Idaho, the ranking 
Republican member of the committee. The persistent 
advocate of fourth section amendments prohibiting de- 
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partures from the fourth section on account of water 
competition, if returned to the Senate in the November 
election, will be in direct line for the chairmanship of 
the committee under a Republican majority. Senator 
Gooding will serve the remainder of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress at the end of which—next March—his present 
term will expire. 

Speaking of the fourth section, it is also interesting 
to note that Senator Gooding’s close associate in matters 
pertaining to that part of the interstate commerce act— 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada—is in line for the chair- 
manship of the.committee under a Democratic majority. 
Senator Smith, of South Carolina, formerly chairman of 
the committee, is the ranking Democratic member of the 
committee. Senator Underwood, of Alabama, ranks 
next, but he will retire from the Senate at the end of the 
next session. This will place Senator Pittman next to 
Senator Smith and should the Democrats gain control 
of the Senate, and if Senator Smith, for any reason 
should not become chairman, under the seniority rule, 
the chairmanship would go to Senator Pittman. The 
outlook, therefore, in the next few years, for having a 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
who favors the Gooding long-and-short-haul idea, may 
be said to be favorable. The senate committee, however, 
has gone “Gooding” twice in the last few years, having 
reported favorably two Gooding bills. The committee 
with Senator Gooding or Senator Pittman at its head 
probably would not “mar” its record with respect to 
favoring amendment of the fourth section. Fourth sec- 
tion bills would be the order of the day under Gooding 
or Pittman. 

The deaths of Senators Cummins and Fernald also 
place Senator Couzens, of Michigan, in line for the chair- 
manship. He now ranks next to Senator Gooding. 
Senator Fess, of Ohio, who made. a successful fight 
against the Gooding long-and-short-haul bill in the Sen- . 
ate at the last session and who is a student of the trans- 
portation problem, is ranked by Gooding and Couzens 
with respect to the chairmanship of the committee. 
Senator Fess would make an able chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The order entered in No. 15385, Wood Curtis Company 
et al. vs.’ Northern Pacific et al., and No. 15633, Jacobs, Mal- 
colm & Burtt et al. vs. Same, on July 16, 1926, which was by 
its terms made effective October 1, 1926, is modified so that 
it will become effective on November 1, 1926, instead of on said 
October 1, 1926. 

The Phoenix Iron Company has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 18031, the American Motor Body Corporation et al. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

The Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18066, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

The Keokuk Barrel Company, Bott Brothers Manufacturing 
Company and Keokuk Shippers’ Association have been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18331, St. Louis Cooperage Company et al. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 

The Southern Pine Association, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seaboard Air Line, Central of Georgia, 
Southern, and Georgia Southern & Florida have been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 18387, Hudson Valley Coke 
& Products Corporation vs. Boston and Maine Railroad et al. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has been permitted to inter- 
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vene in No. 18500, Southern Live Stock Association vs. Aber- 
deen and Rockfish et al. 

The order entered in I. and S. No. 2632, grain and grain 
products, Kansas and Missouri to Gulf ports, on July 20, 1926, 
which was by its terms made effective August 24, 1926, is modi- 
fied so that it will become effective on November 1, 1926, instead 
of on said August 24, 1926. ; 

The Nebraska Cement Company has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 17942 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, inclusive, the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The effective date of the order, as corrected, of July 12, 
1926, entered in No. 16697, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad et al., is postponed 
to December 11, 1926. 

The Southern Pine Association has been permitted to inter: 
vene in No. 18513, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. Chi: 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Evansville Union Stock 
Yards Company, Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville Live 
Stock Exchange, Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation and St. 
Louis ‘Chamber of Commerce to intervene in No. 18449, Kennett- 
Murray Live Stock Buying Organization et al. vs. Aberdeen and 
Rockfish et al. 

The Commission has entered the following supplemental 
order in No. 14150, the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 14970, Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and sup- 
plemental fourth section order No. 9133: 


Upon further consideration of the matters and things involved 
in Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 98 
I, C. C. 183, and upon consideration of a petition dated July 20, 1926, 
filed by F. A, Leland, agent, for and on behalf of carriers respondents 


therein for a modification of Fourth Section Order No. 9133 and for 
good cause shown: 

It is ordered, That Fourth Section Order No. 9133, entered May 6, 
1925, in the above-entitled proceedings, as modified by Supplemental 
Fourth Section Orders entered therein from time to time, be, and 
the same is hereby, further modified to the extent that the date 
shown in the second paragraph of said Supplemental Fourth Section 
Order No. 9133 dated July 18, 1925, be and the same is hereby post- 
poned until March 16, 1927, in so far as it relates to rates on cotton 
seed and cotton seed products from points in the Mississippi Valley 
and other points east of the Mississippi River to Missouri River points, 
points in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma and other points west 
of the Mississippi River, which are at present less than the rates 
proscribed in said above-entitled proceedings from Mississippi River 
crossings to said destinations and other intermediate points, applica- 
ble over routes operating west of the Mississippi River. 

And it is further ardered, that all other and further relief prayed 
by the aforesaid petition dated July 20, 1926, be, and the same is 
hereby, denied. 


The order entered in No. 16839, T. S. DeForest Company 
vs. Santa Fe et al., on July 8, 1926, which was by its terms to 
become effective on September 27, 1926, is modified so that it 
will become effective on November 26, 1926, instead of said 
September 27, 1926. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Davenport Chamber of Com- 
merce has been permitted to intervene in No. 18454, Commer- 
cial Club of Fargo, North Dakota, vs. Ahnapee and Western 
Ry. et al. 

The Department of Public Works of Washington has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 18635, in the matter of the 
application of the Great Northern for an order requiring the 
Northern Pacific to grant the Great Northern the use of certain 
terminal facilities at Seattle, Wash. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing at such 
time and place as it may hereafter direct, fourth section appli- 
cations Nos. 1860, 1862, 3024, and portions of applications Nos. 
1842 and 4220, as considered in Class and Commodity Rates 
Between Western Points, 104 I. C. C. 578. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2737, the Commission has suspended from 
August 25 until December 23, the operation of certain schedules 
published in the following tariffs: The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
Supplement No. 87 to G. O—I. C. C. No. 10000; B. T. Jones, 
Agent: Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1775; F. A. Leland, 
Agent: Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-1. 

The suspended schedules propose to require prepayment of 
freight charges on all commodities destined to stations on the 
Maryland and Delaware Coast Railway. 

In I. and S. No. 2736, the Commission has suspended from 
August 24 until December 22 the operation of certain schedules 
as published in supplement No. 17 to joint tariff, Agent B. T. Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 1714, and Agent F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1795. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the mileage rates on 
nitrate of soda, carload, from New Orleans, La., and east side 


sub-ports to destinations in Arkansas and Oklahoma. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative: . 
: Present *Proposed 
Single Joint Single Joint 
Miles— line line line line 
aE Ry BE ac «tS ae eee) Be 221% 2314 25 26 
BE eae Lures tie bocce BO ooh rads ol webas 25 26 27% 28% 
ME fate Lib DIANE tAN 5s) Sade bas cddheQede tas. cer 27 28 2914 30% 
ER Se ee OR aN ee 29 30 31% 3214 


* When from shipside add 2% cents handling charge. 
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In I. and S. No. 2733, the Commission has suspended from 
August 20 until December 18 schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: Detroit & Mackinac Railway: Supplement No. 
4 to I. C. C. No. 636; Detroit & Mackinac Railway: Supplement 
No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 639; Detroit & Mackinac Railway: Supple- 
ment No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 645; E. B. Boyd, agent: Supple- 
ment No. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-1643; C. W. Galligan, agent: Sup- 
plement No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 62; B. T. Jones, agent: Supple- 
ment No. 45 to I. C. C. 937; B. T. Jones, agent: Supplement 
No. 46 to I. C. C. No. 941; B. T. Jones, agent: Supplement No. 
56 to I. C. C. No. 1154; F. A. Leland, agent: Supplement No. 2 
to I. C. C. No. A-1; and numerous other tariffs making similar 
changes. The suspended schedules propose to cancel all rates, 
fares, charges, regulations, and practices to, from and between 
stations on that portion of the Detroit and Mackinac Railway 
known as the Au Sable River division and Curran branch, which 
extends from Oscoda, Mich., to Comins and Beavers, Mich. 

Suspension of the schedules was not a hostile move. The 
Commission authorized the abandonment of the Au Sable divi- 
sion, but after the cancellation tariffs were prepared arrange- 
ments were made for continuing operations, for a while at 
least, hence the suspension. The Detroit and Mackinac also 
filed application for permission to restore the rates affected 
by the cancellation tariffs. 

In I. and S. No. 2735, the Commission has suspended from 
August 22 until December. 20 schedules as published in the 
following tariffs: ‘Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. Co.: 
Supplements Nos. 24 and 26 to I. C. C. No. B-4742; supplements 
Nos. 29, 30 and 32 to I. C. C. No. B-5073. Chicago and North 
Western Ry. Co.: Supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to I. C. C. No. 
9342. The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates 
on grain originating at certain points in Montana and North 
and South Dakota destined to Duluth, Minn., and points grouped 
therewith, when accorded transit en route at Minneapolis and 
points west thereof. The following is illustrative, rates in cents 
per 100 pounds on wheat, carloads, when cleaned or stored in 
transit at Minneapolis, Minn.: 


To Duluth, Minn., from Claymore, S. D., present 32%, proposed 
33; Montline, N. D., present 324%, proposed 37%; Terry, Mont., pres- 
ent 35, proposed 39. 


OPPOSE NICKEL PLATE PLAN 


The stockholders protective committee representing minor- 
ity stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio has filed a protest 
with the Commission against the granting of the application of 
the new Nickel Plate company to build a line in Ohio con- 
necting the C. & O. and the Hocking Valley. The committee 
contended that the line should be constructed and owned by 
the C. & O. in its own right, and “not by the new company 
which does not own or operate any railway properties of any 
kind; that this is especially true since the money to cover the 
cost of construction of said line is to be provided entirely by 
the Chesapeake and said line when constructed would consti- 
tute an essential link in the railway system of the Chesapeake 
and should not be owned or controlled by any other company.” 

The committee charged that those who controlled the C. & 
O., instead of having it file the application, caused the new 
company to file an application “to serve their own selfish 
ends.” 

John S. Stanton, stockholder of the Hocking Valley, on his 
own behalf and on behalf of other Hocking Valley stockholders, 
has filed a petition with the Commission opposing the appli- 
cation of the new Nickel Plate company for authority to build a 
line of railroad from Valley Crossing to Gregg, Ohio, to con- 
nect the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley. According 
to the intervener, the line should be built by the C. & O., or 
by the C. & O. and the Hocking Valley, jointly, and not by the 
new Nickel Plate company. It is contended that there is no 
necessity for the construction of the line by the new Nickel 
Plate company. . oi 

Albert I. Stiles, intervening stockholder of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has asked the Commission to deny the petition of the 
new Nickel Plate company for authority te construct the pro- 
posed line between Gregg and Valley Crossing, Ohio. He also 
said the construction and operation of the proposed line by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio should be declared an urgent public con- 
venience and necessity, and that the C. & O. should be ordered 
to extend its line by the prompt construction and operation of 
the proposed line. 


GUARANTY PAYMENT CASE 

‘The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation has peti- 
tioned the Commission for rehearing with respect to the report 
of the Commission fixing $21,749.31 as the amount due the United 
States by the carrier in final settlement of the guaranty under 
section 209 of the transportation act. The carrier attacked the 
finding as erroneous in that in fixing the amount to be allowed 
for maintenance of way and structures and maintenance of 
equipment it did not make due allowance for the differences that 
existed between the cost of labor and materials between the 
test period and the guaranty period. 
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Qualifications of Senators..—There is threat in the air that, 
if the Democrats gain the Senate at the coming election and 
Vare of Pennsylvania and Smith of Illinois present credentials 
purporting to show they have been elected, their right to seats 
in that body will be challenged and their right to take the 
oath of office denied; or that, if they take the oath, then that 
they will be declared to have been not elected. They will be 
kept out or thrown out for no reason now known other than 
that they spent enormous sums of money in competing for the 
nomination in the primaries. The Constitution makes the Sen- 
ate the judge of the qualifications of its members. However, 
no one has ever precisely outlined what that grant of power 
means. The Constitution says senators shall be so old and shall 
be elected in a certain way—by popular election since the coun- 
try got reactionary and went to the direct primary system 
instead of sticking to the new, American choice by the repre- 
sentative method. No one has yet said that either Vare or 
Smith were corrupt. There have been insinuations enough to 
the effect that they bought the nominations, but no one has had 
the temerity to say they bought votes. They emulated the 
example of the Romans who used to buy their way into public 
office to the extent of using money lavishly. They violated no 
written or unwritten law, even if they shocked those who have 
never had any real experience with political campaigns, thereby 
affording pious hypocrites who know how expensive the primary 
system is an opportunity to prate. The: wonder is as to how 
far the Senate will go in pretending to judge qualifications. 
Neither Vare nor Smith has, so far as now known, violated any 
law. They have done things that disgust decent minded men. 
If the Senate can deny seats to men because it thinks they have 
spent more money than they should have spent, there is no 
reason why it should not deny a seat to a man because he is 
not the sort of a Christian the others think he should be; or 
even because he has doubts about the accuracy of the transla- 
tions of the vernacular Greek, in which the Gospels were writ- 
ten, or the idiomatic character of the translations made by those 
who put the books of the Old Testament into Latin, Greek or 
English. The Vare type of statesmanship has never been re- 
garded as comparing favorably with that of Grover Cleveland 
or William McKinley, or that! of hundreds of men in public life 
when the ferment that led to the abandonment of the repre- 
sentative system of government was beginning to manifest itself; 
but, seemingly, it has the approval of a majority of Pennsyl- 
vanians because Vare has been in public life for a long time. 
Naturally, the primary, in which every man is the equal of 
every other, produces an average nominee, there being but one 
test. Under the representative system, a candidate for office 
such as United States senator, has to run the gauntlet of many 
tests before he can be elected. Failure in any one of the trial 
heats puts a man out of the running. However, if the Senate 
is to have the power tio reject a man because it does not like 
his ways, he having met all the qualifications prescribed by 
the Constitution and the statutes, then it might as well be- 
come a self-perpetuating body and have done with it. Primaries 
and elections by states would be subject to review on grounds 
not set down by either the Constitution or the statutes. Nat- 
urally, no court would think of taking a hand in such a fight, 
else it would become the select body to pass upon the quality of 
what a state had done in the choosing of senators. In a fight 
between the Senate on one side and a citizen not claiming to 
be a senator, they would have a right to intervene, but in a 
fight between the Senate and one claiming to have been elected 


a senator, the rule of privity would keep the courts on the 
side lines. 





Envy the Snail for Speed.—Two bits of evidence that the 
human race does learn, though slowly, were afforded by news- 
paper stories this week. The first was that the British govern- 
ment was about t'o coin a nickel piece worth one-hundredth part 
of a pound sterling. In other words, that it was about to make 
a small beginning toward the establishment of the decimal sys- 
tem for its money—not a big one, of course, but a tiny one. 
The new coin is to supersede the “tripenny bit,” worth some- 
thing less than six cents in United States money. Of course, 
when the colonies broke away from the mother country they 
abandoned her coinage, setting up business on the decimal sys- 
tem. But they did not break away wholly. They went back 
to the thaler, which is older than the pound sterling, i. e., the 
pound of the Hasterlings, or Eastphalians. They sometimes 
called their cents pennies, just for old times sake, presumably, 
although they might have gone farther back and called a penny 
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a pfennig. The usual history says the United States dollar was 
suggested by the Spanish milled dollar, but that was ignoring 
the early history of the word, which was of Nordic, not Romance 
origin. The other evidence of speed almost approximating that 
of the snail consisted of the publication of plans for a memorial 
bridge spanning the Potomac between the Lincoln memorial 
and Arlington, General Lee’s old home, made by army engineers 
forty years ago. The comment was that it was lucky Congress 
did not authorize the bridge then because if it had the structure 
would have been turreted and battlemented, like the things 
Vauban, the Grand Monarch’s military engineer, built about 250 
years ago. Vauban was a great military engineer, but the army 
engineers of forty years ago, seemingly, had not learned that 
the day of masonry forts, turrets and battlements was gone. 
Just before the Civil War they built, on the Dry Tortugas, Fort 
Jefferson, a fortification that would have been all right in the 
days of Vauban, but absolutely obsolescent even when they 
started it, because the cannon which thtindered at Crecy had 


improved so much that masonry forts could not stand up under 
prolonged bombardment. 





More of the Perennial Oil Debate.—Shortly the government 
scientists and the men in the oil industry who can command 
some public attention will loose another installment of their 
almost continuous debate as to how long it will be possible, 
commercially, to obtain oil by punching holes in the earth’s 
crust. They will put on their verbal gloves again because the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board is expected to report to the 
President, soon, that unless several things it will suggest are 
done, there will be no well oil eight, fifteen or twenty years 
hence. Its members will not go so far as to say there will be 
be no more oil. They knew about the billions of barrels of stuff 
in the oil shales of the Rocky Mountain region which it is not 
possible now to obtain at a price low enough to enable shale 
oil to compete with well oil. However, the report is not ex- 
pected to be so foolish as many prior ones. In many of the 
earlier reports the government scientists did not put in enough 
ifs. They also made the grand mistake of saying, in substance, 
among other things, that the amount of oil in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas was hardly worth talking about. It is the 
understanding that the scientific men who will write the report 
to which the names of cabinet officers will be attached, will 
point out rather prominently, that, while there is waste, it is 
largely of the kind that takes place when a $10 a day carpenter 
is not expected to pick up the nails he drops, because nails are 
cheap. The report is expected to admit that, had the price 
of gasoline been high enough last year, about 400,000,000 more 
gallons of that sort of fuel would have been produced from the 
crude that came out of wells, without seriously affecting the 
supply of such things as absolutely need fuel oil, as, for’ in- 
stance, war ships and ships that need to be on their way swiftly. 
In other words, about 400,000,000 gallons of potential gasoline 
were burned in fuel oil that could have been reclaimed, had 
the price been high enough. The stuff that was burned, as a 
constituent of fuel oil, could have been cracked so as to be 
usable as gasoline. It was burned as fuel oil for the same 
reason that the pioneer in Ohio and Indiana used black walnut: 
logs in building his cabin and burned that part from which 
burl veneer could have been cut because they were the best 
uses to which he could have put them. A rabid conservationist, 
at times, seems to think of the pioneers who led the way for 
the populations that now demand black walnut furniture, with 
crotch or burl veneer, as hardly any better than Attila, the Hun, 
who overran Europe, without, so far as historians appear to 
know, producing either permanent good or evil effect, or doing 
anything other than leave a bad name. 





What Ails lowa—‘“There is no legislative remedy for a 
busted boom; there is only one immediate remedy for Iowa 
farmers, to wit, another world war.” The foregoing sentence, 
taken from an article written by Henry J. Allen, former gov- 
ernor of Kansas, for the September number of the Nation’s 
Business, official publication of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is part of the Kansan’s diagnosis of what 
ails Iowa. Allen, commenting on the 55 cents per bushel paid 
for Iowa corn last year, observed that it would take 55 cents 
an ear to make the gross revenue large enough to meet the 
interest charges on $600 per acre land, taxes on the boosted 
valuation, and other items of overhead and leave something as 
a return to the “war-made capitalist whose land had jumped 
to a price where 160 acres of it was supposed to represent a 
fortune of $60,000, conservatively speaking.” Mr. Allen was 
preaching against legislative alleviation for the farmers now in 
distress because some, if not many, of their number, indulged 
in land speculation and are now unable to make a return on 
the inflated investment, some of which, as hereinbefore sug- 
gested, was due to the low freight rates which gave Iowans such 
good times that they capitalized their prosperity by putting 
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up the price of their lands. Since that time there have been 
increases in rates, due, in some measure, to the votes of their 
representatives in Congress, in favor of legislation and gov- 
ernmental policies that brought about a doubling of the cost of 
labor on the railroads, since 1914. Allen said the $375,000,000 
- of subsidy proposed by the Haugen bill for the help of the 
farmers would not be a drop in the bucket, even if all were 
given to the distressed Iowans, which, he said, it would not Ve. 
Passage of some bill of that sort, he suggested, would be good 
for political morale, because it would enable professional friends 
of the farmer to assert “We’ve saved you again.” Former Gov- 
ernor Sam R. McKelvie ,of Nebraska, also helped in the consulta- 
tion about the Iowa farmer’s lack of health. His conclusion was 
also to the general effect that legislation was not the way to help 
the farmer. He said that, while it was important to think about 
the disposition of the surplus production of the farm and. expedient 
for the government to try to solve the problem, governmental 
efforts were certainly not economically sound. Farming, he 
said, was a business and that the sooner “we farmers find it 
out the sooner we will get our share of the national income.” 
He said that the most the government could do was to help 
the sovereign citizen help himself and that whenever the sov- 
ereignty was violated, the citizen became a dependent, a men- 
dicant, “or, what was worse, a member of a communistic state.” 


Appropriate Civil Service Warning.—In accordance with 
custom and in accordance with the letter of the civil service 
reform law, Postmaster-General New has put out the usual 
warning to employes of his department directing their attention 
to the fact that the civil service law forbids them to solicit or 
receive contributions for political purposes and that threats of 
dismissal or degradation or promises of promotion are in con- 
travention of that law. Warnings of that sort are hardly 
needed, for post office employes. If they let down in their 
work, the service deteriorates and the administration in power 
hears from the public. However, the civil service reform law 
has served to clean the public service to the extent of reducing 
the blackmailing political contribution collector’s activities to 
.aminimum. There is a certain amount of soliciting, and threat- 
ening and promising about degradation and promotion, but it is 
nothing in comparison with what it was forty or fifty years 
ago. Chief executive officers, old enough to remember the days 
when every clerk, in some way or another, had to pay to retain 
office, it is believed, would not go back to the old system, if 
they had the power. They could not keep up a service for 
the public that would be tolerated. The warnings, to the 
younger generation of clerks, because they have never known 
any other conditions, seem useless.—A. E. H. 


DISLIKES DISQUE REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Chairman Eastman, of the Commission, this week received 
from John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, a letter attacking the proposed report of Attorney- 
Examiner W. A. Disque in the so-called Indiana-Illinois coal 


cases. (See Traffic World, August 21, p. 423.) The text of the 
letter follows: 





Exceptionally wide publicity has been given to the re t Aug- 
ust 16 of Examiner William Disque of the Interstate Summateen Gour- 
aoe dete coe 2 neg ngewe’ Rr of oa petition of Indiana 

Shippers for readjustment of coal freigh 
these two states to the Chicago market. eT ee 


Aside from the stereotyped denial of the claims of the Ill 
and Indiana petitioners, the report of Examiner Disque is Bn 
able for its amazing and gratuitous attack upon the wage schedules 
and living standards of the mine workers employed in the industry 
in the two beforementioned states. He is quoted as saying that 
the miners’ wage scales “are so much higher than those in non- 
union fields in other states and so affect production costs that the 
a are having great difficulty in meeting their competitors’ 

Bespeaking what I know to be the unanimous sentiment of the 
population of the coal producing sections of Illinois and Indiana, I 
desire to protest the action of the examiner for your Commission in 
making such an open, wanton and undisguised attack on the present 
wage structure in the organized coal mining district of this country. 
I have never understood it to be any part of the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to attempt to batter down the 
wages of those who labor; neither have I understood it to be the 
function of the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit its de- 
cisions and rulings on rate questions to be made a vehicle for 
propaganda by either party to an industrial wage controversy as has 
been done in this precise instance. 


The Jacksonville agreement, at which your examiner so maliciously 
strikes, extended for a period of three years from April 1, 1924, the 
tonnage rates which were formulated and handed down in 1920 by 
the United States Bituminous Coal Commission, a government agency. 
These rates were then deemed fair by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission and were later deemed fair by the operators and miners 
in their interstate conference at Jacksonville in 1924. It is, there- 
fore, extraordinary indeed that an official representative of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would now, as in this instance, 
openly denounce the wage scale that was formulated and handed to 
the industry by another government agency. This action by your 
examiner constitutes an assault upon the integrity and sacredness of 
wage contracts. His words seek to justify and incite repudiation 
of the agreement on the rt of coal companies parties thereto. 

For many years the Commission gave as a reason for its failure 
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to adjust rates downward to an equitable basis the fact that the 
earning of the railroads would not permit downward revisions. 

Class I railroad net earnings for the first six months of 1926 
averaged a return of 4.94; the increased net earnings amounted to 
$55,000,000. Informed bankers assert that when the railroad earnings 
as computed by the railroads and accepted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reach 5 per cent in reality the earnings are around 
7 to 8 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that if there ever was to come a time 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission would seriously under- 
take the work of scientifically adjusting freight rates based upon 
transportation costs, which was the basic reason for the Commission's 
creation, this prosperous period of railroading should find the Com- 
mission laboring at the task. The Illinois and Indiana coal rate 
questions offer an excellent opportunity to the Commission for a 
demonstration of good faith towards the coal industry and the Amer- 
ican people. 

As an example, Indiana operators ask first, that the rates from 
the Indiana mines are unreasonably high and should be reduced to 
the extent of 35 cents per ton, and second, that the spread between 
the Indiana rates and those from the West Virginia and Kentucky 
mines is too low and should be widened. 

The coal mining industry in Indiana represents an investment of 
$100,000,000; it has employed as high as 25,000 to 28,000 men; but 
due to the loss of markets the number of men employed has been 
reduced to about one-half of that number. On the basis of 5 mem- 
bers to a family, the mine workers represent a total of from 70,000 
to 140,000 people directly dependent upon the an industry for 
sustaining life. Extent to which the inhabitants of the coal-mining 
belt are affected by the prosperity or adversity of the industry is 
emphasized by the fact. that the coal producing counties of Indiana 
have a population of about 600,000 people, or nearly 20 per cent of 
the total population of the state. 

The maladjustment in the coal freight rate structure arises 
largely from the fact that since 1915 the rates from the Indiana 
mines to every principal market have been increased out of all pro- 
portion to the rate increases from the mines in other states. Since 
1915 the level of all freight rates in the United States has been in- 
creased less than 60 per cent, but notwithstanding that fact, the 
rates from the Indiana mines to Chicago have been increased 107 
per cent, and to some of its markets in excess of that figure. 

During the same period the rates on competing coal from West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky have been increased from 60 to 62 
per cent; and from western Kentucky 25 per cent from group 1 and 
49 per cent from group 2 mines. 

Assuming that the relationship which existed in 1915 was proper, 
those affected by the Indiana industry can conceive of no logical 
reason why freight rates to Chicago should have been increased 107 
per cent when an increase of less than 60 per cent in all freight rates 
was apparently sufficient to meet the increased cost of transportation. 


A less number of cars is required to move a given tonnage from 
the Indiana mines than is necessary to move the same tonnage from 
the crescent and west oe mines. It is estimated that at least 
3 times as many cars are required for the crescent tonnage and two 
times as many for the western Kentucky tonnage as are necessary to 
move the same tonnage from the Indiana mines. Obviously, this 
greater number of cars involve from two to three times the capital 
investment, taxes, interest, maintenance and depreciation charges, 
for equipment, as is necessary for the transportation of the same 
tonnage of coal from the Indiana mines. 


In a similar manner the rates from Illinois mines to the same 
market are affected by the prejudicial and discriminatory rates which 
are granted to coal shipped in West Virginia and Kentucky. 


Despite the undeniable force of the foregoing comparisons, the 
examiner for your Commission with careless abandon dismissed the 
claim of the Illinois and Indiana petitioners by attacking the wage 
schedules of the unionized industry. By doing so he has demonstrated 
that his sympathies are not only pro-railroad but noh-union as well. 

Eminent legal counsel who have been consulted, including at- 
torneys who have studied and condueted freight rate practice, frankly 
say that there exists no authority in law giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or its examiners the power to base a rate decision 
upon the wage scales paid in any industry. 


I challenge the right of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
its representatives, to use its great power to break down the wage 
standards and the living conditions of the workers in the organized 
section of the American coal industry. The stagnation of a great 
industry and the pauperization of mining communities cannot be 
justified upon any such re. and it is amazing to believe that 
there are those attached to your Commission who will enunciate 
the thought that the salvation of the coal industry in the northern 
states depends upon the ability of the coal operators to degrade their 
work and deprive them of their inherent privileges to the degree 
which exists in the same industry in the states of West Virginia 
and Kentucky. Such a thought is repugnant to every concept of the 
ideals of American life and will be profoundly resented by every 
thoughtful citizen in the states affected. 

I respectfully urge upon the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the most critical analysis and reversal of the findings 
and recommendations of your examiner. 





MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


Commissioner Meyer has announced that it has been decided 
to withdraw No. 18516, Western Shade Cloth Company vs. At- 
lanta & West Point et al., from the modified procedure docket. 
This complaint will be set down for hearing in the regular order. 

Commissioner Meyer has suggested that No. 18626, Birming- 
ham Traffic Bureau vs. Illinois Central et al., be placed on the 
modified procedure docket. 

Commissioner Meyer has recommended that No. 18519, Gen- 
eral Sprayer Company vs. Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic 
et al., be placed on the modified procedure docket. 

Commissioner Meyer has announced that it has been de- 
cided to withdraw No. 18415, Jeffry-DeWit Insulator Company 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., from the modified procedure docket. 
The complaint will be set down for hearing in regular course. 

Commissioner Meyer has announced that No. 17851, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. et al., has been withdrawn from the modified procedure 
docket and has been set for hearing on September 16, at Seattle, 
Wash., before Examiner Weems. 


—Jet et Os Oo} 
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IRON AND STEEL FROM GULF PORTS 


In I. and S. No. 2653, import iron and steel from Gulf ports 
to interstate destinations (mimeographed), by division 3, the 
Commission has approved in part and disapproved in part pro- 
posed changes in rates on iron and steel articles from Gulf 


ports to certain points in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

The Commission found justified a proposed increased rate 
of 50 cents on iron and steel articles, carloads, imported, from 
New Orleans and other Gulf ports, excluding Texas Gulf ports, 
to St. Louis, and its restriction to lines east of the Mississippi 
River, and proposed increased rates on those articles from New 
Orleans to Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Commission found not justified proposed increased rates 
on iron and steel articles, imported, from Texas gulf ports to 
St. Louis, Mo., points in Oklahoma and Kansas, and Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff, Ark., and proposed restriction of import class 
rates so that fifth class rates would not apply on iron and steel 
articles from those points to the destinations involved. The 
suspended schedules were ordered canceled and reasonable rates 
for the future were prescribed. Summarizing the issues pre- 
sented by the case, the Commission said: 


By schedules filed to become effective April 23, 1926, respondents 
proposed to cancel an import commodity rate of 41.5 cents applying 
on iron and steel articles, carloads, from Texas gulf ports to St. 
Louis, Mo., and to certain points in Oklahoma. The rate to Okla- 
homa points, established on March 22, 1926, was published to expire 
on April 22, 1926. Concurrently therewith respondents proposed to 
cancel a like rate applicable from those ports, and from other gulf 
ports, to Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark. It is also proposed, ef- 
fective May 23, 1926, to increase a similar rate applying on such 
traffic from New Orleans, La., and~other gulf ports, not including 
Texas gulf ports, to St. Louis to 50 cents, making it applicable only 
over routes on and east of the Mississippi River. It is further pro- 
posed to restrict the import class rates so that fifth-class rates will 
not apply on iron and steel articles from Texas gulf ports to these 
destinations. Upon protest of the Capitol Steel & Iron Company, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Galveston Chamber of Commerce, opera- 
tion of the schedules was suspended until September 20, 1926. (Sec- 
ond suspension.) Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds, 

The present import rate of 41.5 cents on iron and steel articles 
was published from all gulf ports to St. Louis on September 15, 
1922, subject, at all intermediate points, to Rule 77 of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A, and on October 3, 1922, to Little Rock and Pine Bluff. 
On March 22, 1926, it was made applicable from Texas gulf rts 
to various points on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
in Oklahoma intermediate to St. Louis. Effective July 5, 1926, that 
rate was published, to expire August 21, 1926, to additional intermedi- 
ate points in Oklahoma and Kansas. By supplemental order opera- 
tion of the latter schedules was suspended until December 20, 1926. 

The changes proposed will have the effect of making domestic 
rates applicable to these destinations on practically all iron and steel 
articles imported through gulf ports. 

Numerous manufacturers of iron and steel articles and others 
appeared at the hearing in support of the proposed schedules. Pro- 
testants were not represented. 


As representative of the situation, New Orleans will be used 
when referring to gulf ports other than Texas, and Houston and 
Galveston when referring to Texas gulf ports. 

The import rate from New Orleans to St. Louis when first es- 
tablished was the same as the domestic rate. The latter was in- 
creased to 50 cents on July 1, 1923, in harmony with our decision 
in Rates to, from, and Between Points South of the Ohio River, 
64 I. C. C. 306. Respondents propose again to place the domestic 
and import rates on the same level, citing Knoxville Traffic Bureau 
vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 109 I. C. C. 705, wherein we said: 

“There is nothing inherent in import traffic, as such, that en- 
titles it to lower rates than domestic traffic, and we may not re- 
quire a difference in the rates on the two classes of traffic unless 
there is a substantial difference in the service performed.” 

It is urged that as one of the principal reasons for maintaining 
lower import rates than domestic rates from gulf ports is to afford 
those ports an opportunity to compete with North Atlantic ports 
and as the rates from Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York, N. Y., to St. Louis are 63, 64 and 66 eents, respectively, for 
distances of 904, 962 and 1052 miles, the gulf ports will be placed 
at no disadvantage by the increase to 50 cents here proposed. 
That rate and ton-mile earnings thereunder of 14.3 mills for the short 
line distance of 698 miles are compared with rates of from 42 to 53.5 
cents and earnings thereunder ranging from 12.7 to 15.3 mills per 
ton-mile on import traffic moving substantially the same distances 
through the three Atlantic ports mentioned to points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois. The latter rates are on fifth- 
class basis. The present rate yields 11.9 mills per ton-mile. The 
earnings under the proposed rate are also compared with earnings 
of 13.2, 15.4 and 16.7 mills per ton-mile under rates of 40.5, 40.5 and 
40 cents, respectively, on iron and steel from Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleve- 
land, O., and Birmingham, Ala., to St. Louis for distances of 613, 
525 and 478 miles, respectively, and of 17 to 22 mills per ton-mile 
under rates ranging from 35 to 49 cents from Cincinnati, O., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., St. Louis and New Orleans to Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., for distances of from 318 to 
609 miles. The rate proposed also is shown to compare favorably 
with rates on iron and steel from the 5 points last mentioned and 
from Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Ind., Chicago, Ill., and Baltimore, to 
equi-distant points in southern territory. Respondents stress the 
fact that although the distance from Birmingham to St. Louis is 
* 220 miles less than that from New Orleans to St. Louis the rate is 
but 1.5 cents less, and urge that the Birmingham rate was established 
on a low basis to enable manufacturers at_that point to compete 
with manufacturers located at Pittsburgh. They also refer to the 
sreater traffic density in the eastern district than in the south and 
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cite numerous cases wherein we stated that these differences were 
sufficient to warrant higher rates in southern territory. 

The resulting rates from New Orleans to Pine Bluff and Little 
Rock will be 47 and 48.5 cents on merchant iron and 52.5 and 53.5 
cents on structural iron, respectively. The earnings under rates of 
from 41.5 to 54.5 cents on merchant iron from New Orleans to Ark- 
ansas points range from 17.6 to 26.3 mills per ton-mile for dis- 
tances of from 316 to 618 miles. These rates, and those proposed are 
on the basis prescribed in Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 
I. C. C. 478, hereafter called the Memphis Case, plus 2.5 cents for 
Mississippi River crossing. The rates proposed to Pine Bluff and 
Little Rock on merchant iron would yield 23.4 and 21.9 mills for 
distances of 401 and 443 miles. Comparisons are also made with earn- 
ings ranging from 17 to 25.9 mills per ton-mile under rates of from 
37 to 52 cents from St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., to points in 
Arkansas for distances of from 286 to 613 miles. Those rates are 
also on the Memphis-Southwestern basis. The earnings under the 
proposed rates to Little Rock and Pine Bluff also_are shown to 
compare favorably with those under rates from Birmingham to 
points in Arkansas for substantially similar distances. 


The Commission said respondents asserted that mistakes 
were made in establishing the rate of 41.5 cents from Texas 
Gulf ports to St. Louis subject to rule 77 at intermediate points 
on all lines, as it was only intended to apply from such ports 
to St. Louis to meet the competition from New Orleans, and in 
making the rate from New Orleans applicable over west side 
lines. Respondents said no import traffic had moved to St. 
Louis or the Arkansas points under that rate. 


“A rate of 91.5 cents is proposed from Texas Gulf ports to 
St. Louis, 73 cents to Oklahoma City, 76 cents to Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff, and 83.5 cents to Wichita, Kan.,” the Commis- 
sion said, adding that the rates proposed to Oklahoma points 
were shown to be substantially the same as those applicable 
from St. Louis to points in that state and in Kansas for similar 
distances, and that respondents contended that that established 
their reasonableness, relying upon Galveston Commercial Asso- 
ciation vs. Director-General, 57 I. C. C. 390. 


Respondents said that the traffic density on lines in Okla- 
homa and Texas was much less than that on representative 
lines in central territory and that the total tons of iron and 
steel .carried in the western district were also much less than 
in the eastern district. For these reasons they urged that a 
higher level of rates should apply in the territory here involved, 
the Commission said. Respondents, according to the report, 
showed that the fifth class rates prescribed in Southwestern 
Class Case, 48 I. C. C. 379,-for application between Texas and 
Oklahoma ranged from 91 to 165 per cent higher than the Zone 
A fifth class rates prescribed in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 
I. C. C. 254. Continuing, the Commission said: 


If the rates on iron and steel articles from Texas to Oklahoma 
were made like percentages greater than the iron and steel scale 
prescribed in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
96 I. C. C. 682, for application on manufactured iron and steel 
articles, in carloads, from points in the Pittsburgh district to certain 
destinations in Indiana and Illinois, it would result in higher rates 
to Oklahoma points than those proposed. 


The rates on iron and steel under the Memphis Southwestern 
scale, are approximately 55 per cent of the fifth-class rates whereas 
in central territory under the Jones & Laughlin scale they are as 
much as 100 per cent of fifth-class. Respondents urge that the rates 
here considered should be made on the same basis. They point out 
that if this were so or if the rates were made the same percentage 
over the iron and steel scale prescribed in central territory as the 
fifth-class rates in Memphis-Southwestern territory were over the 
central territory fifth-class rates, considerably higher rates would 
result. They contend that if the 41.5-cent rate is continued in force 
reductions will be necessary in other territories which will result 
in serious losses of revenue. They urge that the rates proposed 
should be permitted to become effective pending our decision in 
Docket No. 13535, and related cases wherein rates on iron and steel 
articles in southwestern territory are involved. 


It is stated that greater expenses are incurred in the handling 
of import than domestic traffic; that the rates apply from shipside 
and that wharfage charges of 1.25 to 2.5 cents and loading charges of 
1.5 to 3 cents are absorbed by the carriers. These absorptions are 
said to be necessary because of carrier competition. In addition to 
this carriers perform the service of bracing and staking cars. 


Respondents offered no testimony in justification of the proposal 
to restrict the import class rates so that fifth-class rates will not 
apply on iron and steel articles from Texas gulf ports to the destina- 
tions involved. — 


The iron and steel interests supporting the proposed rates point 
out that the present rates from Galveston and Houston to Oklahoma 
and Kansas points are substantially lower than those applicable from 
Kansas City and St. Louis to those desetinations for like distances. 
Their evidence was largely directed toward showing that under the 
present import rate of 41.5 cents they are unable, in the sale of their 
products at Oklahoma points, to meet the competition of foreign 
steel. They offered various exhibits indicating that, based upon 
present prices of steel at Chicago and the freight rates to destination, , 
the cost of domestic steel laid down at the points involved con- 
siderably exceeds the delivered- cost of foreign steel at the same 
destinations. This, they urge, results in discrimination against 
American manufacturers. The record indicates that the price of 
foreign steel is approximately one-half that of domestic steel. It 
is pointed out that even under the proposed rates foreign steel will 
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have a considerable advantage, 
indicated, over domestic steel. 

In the Memphis Case we prescribed commodity-rate scales, in- 
cluding two scales on iron and steel articles, the one applicable on 
so-called merchant iron and steel and the other on structural iron 
and steel, for application, generally speaking, between points in the 
southwest, east of the line of the Kansas City-Southern from Kan- 
sas City to Port Arthur, Tex. In Memphis-Southwestern Investiga- 
tion, 55 I. C. C. 515, we reached the conclusion that a uniform scale 
of class rates could, with propriety, be applied throughout southern 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, western Louisiana and common point 
territory in Texas. In Southwestern Brick Cases, 107 I. C. C. 681, 
wherein we prescribed rates on brick and other clay products from 
points in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas to points in those 
states and in Louisiana and to Memphis, Tenn., and from Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to points in southern Missouri, we said, 

“The record: affords ample ground for concluding that such 
differences in transportation conditions as exist are not sufficient to 
justify different rate levels on the particular traffic here considered 
and that a uniform scale of rates throughout the territory covered 
by these complaints is desirable and proper.”’ 

In a number of cases we have extended the commodity-rate scales 
prescribed in the Memphis Case from, to, or between points in Texas 
common-point territory and Oklahoma. In Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co., 95 I. C. C. 709, we prescribed a rate of 51 
cents for application on wrought iron and steel pipe from Texas com- 
mon points to Little Rock for a distance of 447 miles, or the Memphis- 
Southwestern scale basis. As heretofore indicated the rates proposed 
from New Orleans to Little Rock and Pine Bluff are on that scale 
plus a charge for the river crossing. The rates under that scale 
for joint-line application for the short line distances to representa- 
tive points are shown below: 


computed on the basis heretofore 


Scale Rate 
Scale Rate, Mer- 
Distance, Structural chants 


Miles Iron Iron Proposed 
From New Orleans and Texas Gulf 
ports to— 
ts) ME euesrces encewe-wee ee 698 61 55 50 
IED gbuatdclabeedeuvmcesetess *821 66 59 91.5 
CONS, CUE oe ccaprcccccccess *494 53 48 73 
MNES no acces cwesetéie.ees ee *478 53 48 76 
EV Pere anuicowednceete rede *652 60 54 83.5 


*Average distances from Houston and Galveston. 


We find that the proposed increased rate on import iron and 
steel from New Orleans and other gulf ports excluding Texas gulf 
ports to St. Louis and the restriction in its application over lines 
east of the Mississippi River, and the increased rates proposed from 
New Orleans to Little Rock and Pine Bluff have been justified. - 

We further find that the proposed increased rates from Texas 
gulf ports to St. Louis, to points in Oklahoma and Kansas, and to 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff and the proposal to restrict the import 
class rates so that fifth-class rates will not apply on iron and steel 
articles from those ports to the destinations involved have not been 
justified. We further find that for the future, reasonable maximum 
rates on these commodities from Texas gulf ports to the destinations 
under consideration will be those in Tables 10 and 11, Appendix 8, 
of our report in Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473. 
This finding is without prejudice to any conclusions which may be 
reached in No. 18535 and consolidated cases. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancellation of the sus- 
pended schedules, without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity herewith. 


EGG-CASE MATERIAL RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 16930, Dillman Egg 
Case Co. et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion 
No. 11455, 113 I. C. C. 447-53, has found the rates on egg-case 
material and certain other forest’ products, from Caruthersville, 
Mo., to destinations in Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. It has 
prescribed new rates, to be effective not later than November 
6, and awarded reparation. It has found rates on the same com- 
modities, from Caruthersville to points in Kansas and Nebraska 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Complainants are the manufacturers of egg boxes, box ma- 
terial and other similar products at Caruthersville and its sales 
agents at Quincy, Ill., and Waterloo, Ia. They alleged the rates 
were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial 
to them and unduly preferential of their competitors at Cairo 
and Karnak, Ill., Illmo, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn. They also 
alleged the intrastate rates from Cairo to points in Illinois were 
in violation of section 13. They asked for rates for the future 
and reparation. 

South Dakota railroad commissioners and the Watertown, 
S. D., Chamber of Commerce intervened in behalf of the com- 
plaint and the Cairo Association of Commerce in opposition to 
the contention that the present rate adjustment was preferential 
of Cairo, and the complainant’s chief competition. 

Complainants contended that Caruthersville should have the 
same rates as Cairo and Illmo, except to the nearer destina- 
tions in Illinois, notwithstanding its disadvantage in distance 
because distance was not the controlling factor in the making 
of the applicable rates. In support of that it cited the fact that 
to points in Kansas and Nebraska the rates from Cairo were the 
same as or less than those from Illmo notwithstanding that 
— from Cairo to those destinations might move through 

mo. 

The examiner said that the rates from Caruthersville, in 
many instances, were as high or higher than those from Mem- 
phis, for materially shorter distances, and that that was also 
true as to rates from Helena, Ark., 66 miles south of Memphis. 
Caruthersville, however, is not intermediate to either Helena 
or Memphis via the direct routes. 
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The Frisco and the Cotton Belt, the Commission said, were 
the only active participants in the defense of the adjustment. 
The first mentioned contended, among other things, that the 
rates from Cairo, in reality, were but proportionals, the lumber 
from which the commodities in question were made coming to 
Cairo for manufacture and the products going to beyond. There- 
fore it contended the Cairo rates were not a fair measure for 
the rates from Caruthersville. The Cotton Belt said the rates 
from Caruthersville were part of a large blanket adjustment 
based on economic conditions rather than on distance and that 
the rates should be judged by those from Memphis rather than 
those from Cairo because the Memphis rates were controlled by 
the southwestern lines while those from Cairo were not. The 
Cotton Belt does not apply the Cairo basis from Illmo to points 
in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. 

The Cairo intervener suggested that Caruthersville should 
have rates no higher than those from Helena. 

The Commission’s findings, other than the one that the Dill- 
man company made shipments and was entitled to reparation, 
are as follows: 


Upon all the facts of record we find that the rates on lumber, egg- 
case material, box lumber, and shooks, in carloads, from. Caruthers- 
ville to points in Iowa, South Dakota, and Minnesota and points 
in Illinois and Wisconsin on the east bank of the Mississippi River,, 
served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and points inter- 
mediate thereto on that line, have been, are, and for the future 
will be, unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to complainant 
Dillman Egg Case Company, and unduly preferential of its com- 
petitors at Cairo to the extent that the rates from Caruthersville 
have exceeded, exceed, or may exceed those contemporaneously in 
effect from Cairo over interstate routes to the same destinations by 
more than 5 cents per 100 pounds. We further find that the rates 
on the same commodities from Caruthersville to points in Wis- 
consin, except those aforementioned, have been, are, and for the 
future will be, similarly unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudi- 
cial, and preferential to the extent that they have exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed those contemporaneously in effect from Cairo by 
more than 7 cents per 100 pounds. We further find that the rates 
on the same commodities from Caruthersville to points in Illinois, 
except those’ aforementioned, have been, are, and for the future 
will be, similarly unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and 
preferential to the extent that they have exceeded, exceed, or may 
exceed the present intrastate rates fyom Cairo by more than 8 
cents per 100 pounds. We further find that the rates herein as- 
sailed from Caruthersville to points in Kansas and Nebraska are 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


COTTONSEED REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 17760, Russell-Heckle Seed Company vs. 
Missouri Pacific et al. (mimeographed), as to rates on cotton- 
seed, from Memphis, Tenn., to Eagle Pass, Tex. The reparation 
is to be calculated, prior to August 15, 1923, in accordance with 
the Shreveport scale and thereafter in accordance with the scale 
shown in appendix 7 to Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. 
A. & S., 98 I. C. C. 188, decided May 6, 1925. 

The carriers sought to avoid reparation on the ground that 
there was a general revision of rates on cottonseed in which 
there were both increases and reductions The Commission, by 
division 4, however, declined to accept that as an adequate 
defense. In part, it said: 


In Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs, A. & S. Ry. Co., 98 
I. C. C. 183, decided May 6, 1925, involving a general readjustment 
of carload rates and minima on cottonseed and cottonseed products, 
we prescribed for the future a distance scale of maximum reason- 
able rates between points in the southwest on the one hand and 
Mississippi River crossings, Memphis to New Orleans, inclusive, on 
the other. Under that adjustment, which became effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1925, the rate on cottonseed, in carloads, for a digtance of 
887 miles would be 52 cents. 

In No. 15039, one of the consolidated cases in the proceeding 
above cited, we found that rates on cottonseed from Oklahoma points 
to Sherman, Tex., were unreasonable during the period up to Aug- 
ust 15, 1923, to the extent that they exceeded for like. distances the 
rates contemporaneously applied on cottonseed, in carloads, between 
Shreveport and points in Texas; and thereafter to the extent that 
they exceeded for like distances the rates which would have applied 
on the basis of the scale of reasonable maximum rates on cotton- 
seed shown in appendix 7 to the report. In awarding reparation we 
referred to previous reports in cases involving the reasonableness of 
rates on cottonseed in the southwest, and said: 

“The similarity of transportation conditions throughout this 
territory justifies a retroactive rate adjustment to Sherman for the 
periods for which reparation is asked on substantially the same basis 
as from the same points of origin to Fort Worth, as modified by 
the scales prescribed in these proceedings.’’ 

In the instant case complainant seeks reparation to the basis 
awarded in the case above cited. Defendants urge that the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission case, supra, was a general readjust- 
ment involving both increases and decreases, and that under many 
of our decisions it cannot be made the basis for an award of repara- 
tion in this case. 

In a number of cases involving rates on carload shipments of 
cottonseed in the southwest we have found that the specific com- 
modity rates charged were unreasonable, and awarded reparation 
to the basis of contemporaneous distance rates. In cases where the 
reparation period began prior to August 15, 1928, the date when 
the Memphis-Southwestern scale became effective, and ended prior 
to September 15, 1925, the date when the scale prescribed in the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission case, supra, became effective, 
the reparation awarded was based on the Shreveport scale, as ex- 
tended, up to August 15, 1923, and thereafter reparation was awarded 
or future rates prescribed on basis of the Memphis-Southwestern 
scale. Fort Worth Cotton Oil Mill vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 80 I. 
Cc. C. 18; Apache Cotton Oil & Manufacturing Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral et al., 81 I. C. C. 569; Prairie Cotton Oil Co. vs. C., R. IL & G. 
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ty. Co., 87 I. C. C. 88. In cases decided on and after May 6, 1925, 
the reparation awarded was based on the Shreveport scale, as ex- 
tended, up to August 15, 1923, and on the Oklahoma Corporation 
Sommission scale thereafter. Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. 
A. & S. Ry. Co., supra; Altus Cotton Oil Mill et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
FY. Ry: Co. et al, i009 .t. C. C.. 35. 

We find that the rate assailed was unreasonable during the 
reparation period up to August 15, 1923, to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded for like distance the rate contemporaneously applied on cot- 
tonseed, in carloads, between Shreveport and points in Texas, dis- 
tance to be computed in the same manner as in the Shreveport 
scale; and thereafter to the extent that it exceeded for like dis- 
tance the rate shown in appendix 7 to our report in the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission case, supra. We further find that com- 
plainant made the shipments as described and paid and bore the 
transportation charges thereon at the rates herein found unreason- 
able; that it has been damaged thereby in the amount of the dif- 
ference between the charges paid and those which would have ac- 
crued at the rates herein found reasonable; and that it is entitled 
to reparation, with interest. Complainant should comply with rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. 


RATES ON VENEERS 


In a mimeographed report by division 4 in No. 17111, Stand- 
ard Furniture Company vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., the 
Commission has dismissed the complaint on a finding that rates 
applied on a mixed carload shipment of veneers from Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., were erroneous in part and that the 
outstanding undercharges should be computed in the manner 
described in the report if the separate weights could be deter- 
mined or agreed upon. ;, 

Complainant alleged that the charges collected on a car- 
load of mixed veneering shipped August 4, 1923, from Tusca- 
loosa to Nashville, were illegal and unlawful, in violation of 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act. Reparation was 
sought. 

The Commission said the shipment was unrouted and moved 
over the Alabama Great Southern to Chattanooga; Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific to Harriman, Tenn., and Tennes- 
see Central beyond. It weighed 26,000 pounds and consisted of 
136,833 feet of veneering 1/20 of an inch thick, and 12,917 feet 
of veneering % of an inch thick. The Commission said the 
separate weights of the differing thicknesses did not appear upon 
the shipping documents and that the record afforded no basis 
for computing even approximately the separate weights. 
Charges in the sum of $75 were collected at a joint com- 
modity rate of 25 cents, minimum weight 30,000 pounds ap- 
plicable on lumber, viz., veneering less than one-eighth inch 
in thickness. 

Complainant and defendants both contended that, on ac- 
count of the restriction of the item to thicknesses of less than 
one-eighth of an inch, the rate charged was not applicable, the 
Commission said. 

The Commission said the rate charged was applicable on 
that portion of the shipment less than one-eighth inch in thick- 
ness, and was subject to the minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. 
It said the charges on the veneer one-eighth inch or more in 
thickness could not be determined without knowledge of the 
actual weight of that portion. It said the lumber rate of 18.5 
cents, minimum 34,000 pounds, should have been charged on the 
thicker veneer unless the charges thereon would have been 
lower at the less-than-carload rates of 70 cents if in boxes or 
crates, or 110 cents if shipped loose. 


DISPUTED BILLING REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 17335, Bixler Coal 
& Coke Co. vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie et al. (mimeographed), 
has found that four carloads of coal, from Gascola, Pa., to 
Montreal, Can., shipped in February, 19283, were misrouted by 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, such misrouting resulting in the 
assessment of reconsignment and switching charges amounting 
to $141.89. The Commission directed the return of that sum, 
with interest. 

Coal from Gascola, a non-agency station on the Union Rail- 
road, is billed by the Bessemer & Lake Erie in accordance with 
instructions carried on the shipping cards or scale tickets of 
the Union. The shipper specified a route carrying a combina- 
tion of $4.74 with delivery by the Canadian Pacific. Unaware, 
said the report, of the $4.74 combination rate, the agent of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie asked the special agent of the Union 
to obtain permission from the shipper to change the routing 
and substitute a route over which $4.74, a joint rate, published 
by the Bessemer & Lake Erie applied. The last mentioned 
agent testified that he telephoned and.was authorized to make 
the change. The consignor absolutely denied giving any in- 
struction and the alleged instructions were not confirmed in 
writing. The complainant claimed misrouting was evidenced 
by the subsequent issuance of billing, at its request, which bill- 
pm Pi in accordance with the instructions on the shipping 
Card. 

Under the rules governing diversion or reconsignment the 
rules of the company require notice in writing. The carriers 
contended that, inasmuch as the change was made at the car- 
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rier’s suggestion, before the shipments moved, there was neither 
diversion nor reconsignment. They also referred to the fact that 
the shipments were prepaid at' the charges applicable over the 
route of movement. The charges were paid, the complainant 
said, as a matter of form and had no significance. In disposing 
of the case, the Commission said: 


Without deciding whether under the circumstances of this case 
the changed routing did amount to a diversion or reconsignment un- 
der the rules of the tariff, it is sufficient to point out that the ship- 
per originally specified in writing the desired routing, and that it 
is disputed whether any change therein was afterwards authorized 
by it. Defendants have failed to rebut the validity of the original 
instructions by producing any written evidence to contradict their 
terms. This could have been procured at any time after the ship- 
ments were forwarded and in its absence defendant must be held 
liable for added expense incurred by the change in routing. 

We find that the shipments were misrouted by the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad; that complainant made the shipments as 
described and paid and bore the additional charges thereon oc- 
casioned by the misrouting; that it has been damaged by the mis- 
routing in the amount of the difference between the charges col- 
lected and those which would have accrued if the shipments had 
moved by the route originally specified by the consignor in writing; 
and that complainant is entitled to reparation in the sum of $141.89, 
with interest. 


REFUSAL TO ACCEPT CASE 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 16685, Standard Oil 
Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. (mimeographed), sub- 
mitted under the shortened procedure method, has found that 
defendants’ refusal to accept and transport shipments of gaso- 
line and petroleum refined oils, in tank carloads, tendered by 
the complainant, at Wilmington, N. C., for transportation over 
interstate routes, to Kernersville, Hookerton and Raeford, 
N. C., unlawful and awarded reparation to the basis of the 
interstate rates. 

Seventy carloads of gasoline were covered by the complaint. 
The Standard alleged the refusal was unlawful, in violation of 
sections 6 and 15. The agent of the Atlantic Coast Line refused 
the shipments for transportation over the interstate routes 
specified by the shipper. His refusal compelled the Standard, 
in order to supply its customers, to route the shipments over 
intrastate routes carrying higher rates. 

Interstate rates of 32 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 29 
cents thereafter, to Kernersville and Hookerton, and 29.5 cents 
prior to July 1, and 26.5 cents thereafter to Raeford, the report 
said, were applicable. There were no routing instructions, other 
than limiting the rates to interstate traffic. Intrastate rates of 
35.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 32 cents thereafter to Ker- 
nersville; 40 cents prior to July 1 and 36 cents thereafter to 
Hookerton and 34 cents and 30.5 cents to Raeford, were ap- 
plicable in the time the Atlantic Coast Line was refusing to 
accept shipments over the interstate routes, namely, May 5, 
1922, and September 8, 1923. In discussing the law and the 
facts in the case, the Commission said: 


Prior to the submission to us of the issues herein, defendants 
tendered to complainant the amount of reparation sought to be re- 
covered, accompanied by a stipulation that such tender was made 
because defendants considered the traffic in question interstate traf- 
fic, inasmuch as it had arrived at Wilmington by water from points 
outside the state of North Carolina. Defendants expressly declared 
that the tender was not made because of an opinion on their part that 
complainant had a legal right to route the shipments over the in- 
terstate routes, and reiterated their belief that they had been en- 
tirely within their legal rights in refusing to accept the shipments 
in the first instance. Complainant declined to accept payment subject 
to = above stipulation, and the issues were submitted to us for 
decision. 

Complainant contends that the refusal of the Atlantic Coast Line 
to accept the shipments, to be transported over interstate routes, 
constituted a violation of its duty as a common carrier to observe and 
abide by its duly published tariffs on file with us, in violation of 
aaa 8 of section 15 and section 6 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Paragraph 8 of section 15 provides, in substance, that in all 
cases where at the time of delivery of property to a common car- 
rier for transportation to any point of destination, between which 
and the point of delivery two or more through rates and through 
routes are in effect, the shipper shall have the right to designate 
in writing by which of such through routes the property shall be 
transported to destination, and thereupon it shall be the duty of 
the carrier to issue a bill of lading and route the shipment as di- 
rected and to transport it over its own line to a connecting line 
according to such through route. The requirements of section 6 
e ap appear to have been departed from. It will not be considered 

urther. 

In the memorandum of facts filed in their behalf, defendants 
submitted a detailed history of the interstate and intrastate rates 
from Wilmington to Kernersville, Hookerton and Raeford, and the 
circumstances and conditions under which they were established. 
Most of the matter discussed is immaterial, as the issue is whether 
or not defendants had-a right to decline the tender of the shipments 
for transportation over the interstate routes. 

Defendants’ contentions are (1) that their action did not con- 
stitute a violation of the interstate commerce act, and therefore 
could not be made the basis of an award of reparation; (2) even if 
it be admitted that defendants’ action constituted a violation of the 
interstate commerce act, the commission is without jurisdiction to 
award damages in cases of this kind; (3) even if (1) and (2) are ad- 
mitted, reparation must be denied because there is no showing of 
damage or the amount thereof. 

With respect to the first contention, defendants clearly violated 
paragraph 8 of section 15 in that they refused to accept the ship- 
por ead transportation over the duly published, unrestricted inter- 
state routes. 
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Section 8 provides that whenever a common Carrier does any 
matter, act or thing in the act required to be done or prohibited 
or declared to be unlawful, such common carrier shall be liable 
for the full amount of damages sustained in consequence of any 
such violation of the provisions of the act. In section 9 it is pro- 
vided that any person claiming to be damaged may make complaint 
to the Commission or may sue for the recovery or damages in any 
district or circuit court of the United States. The terms of the 
above section plainly permit the aggrieved person to select *the 
Commission as the forum in which his complaint is to be heard 
and establishes our right to award damages for the violations here- 
in complained of and found to exist. 

Defendants’ third contention is that reparation must be denied 
in the instant case because there is no showing of damage or the 
amount thereof. Complainant was both consignor and consignee of 
the shipments and paid and bore the charges. The record shows the 
amount by which the rates over the intrastate routes exceeded those 
over the interstate routes, and the amount of damage is easily 
susceptible of determination. 

We find that defendants’ refusal to accept shipments of gasoline 
and petroleum refined oils, in tank carloads, tendered by complaint 
at Wilmington, N. C., between May 31, 1922, and September 8, 1923, 
for transportation over interstate routes to Kernersville, Hookerton 
and Raeford, N. C., was unlawful; that complainant made shipments 
as described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it has been 
damaged in the amount of the difference between the charges paid 
and those which would have accrued at the rates applicable over 
the interstate routes; and that it is entitled to reparation, with in- 
terest. Complainant should comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice. 


BOTH RATES UNREASONABLE 


A finding of unreasonableness, both as to the applicable and 
subsequently established rate, an award of reparation and an 
order requiring the establishment of a new rate, not later than 
October 25, have been made in No. 17841, Louis Cohen & Son 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company (mimeographed), as to rates 
of $5.10 and $2.65 per long ton, on a carload of scrap iron, from 
Burnham, Pa., to Cumberland, Md. 7 

After the shipment moved, in February, 1924, the Pennsyl- 
vania put in a rate of $2.65 per ton, on a basis, the report said, 
not disclosed. The Commission, by division 4, found both rates 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded a rate of $2.52, which 
is the same as the rate in the reverse direction. 

In this case the Commission again affirmed its reversal of 
parts of its decisions in reconsignment cases under authority 
of which the carriers, in Official Classification territory assessed 
a reconsignment charge in addition to the full locals to and from 
the reconsignment points. 

The shipment covered by this complaint and decision was 
made, in the first instance, from Buttonwood, Pa., to Burnham, 
Pa., where it was refused, accidentally, the complainant as- 
serted. When the car was reconsigned, after placement on an 
interchange track, a reconsignment charge of $6.30 was imposed 
and the applicable sixth class rate was collected. The carrier 
defended on the ground that the class rate was the proper one 
to assess On sporadic movements and that the reconsignment 
charge, because. of its establishment as a result of the Com- 
mission’s decisions made in general reconsignment cases. In 


ee to the reconsignment feature of the case the Commission 
said: 


With regard to the assessment of the reconsignment charge of 
$6.30, the record shows that upon arrival at Burnham the shipment 
was placed upon the interchange track of the original consignee, 
which performs its own spotting service and intraplant switching. 
Upon refusal of the shipment by the original consignee, complainants 
issued a new bill of lading covering the movement from Burnham to 
Cumberland. Complainants point out that this situation is similar 
to those considered in Meneely Co. vs. C., I. & W. R. R. Co., 101 
I. C. C. 389, and cases there cited. In those cases it was found 
that the assessment, in addition to the rates to and beyond the point 
of reforwarding, of the reconsignment charge was unreasonable, and 
reversed to that extent certain former decisions in which the pro- 
visions of- the governing rule had been approved. 

Defendant says that this reconsignment charge is the same as 
is usually made for similar service throughout official territory; and 
that it was established as the result of our decisions in general 
reconsignment cases made after thorough and exhaustive investiga- 
tions with respect to the special service of reconsignment. ‘For 
this reason alone, it is contended that the reconsignment charge is 
not an unreasonable one.” Defendant attempts to distinguish the 
present case from those cited by complainants on the ground that in 
the latter the shipments were delivered to the billed consignee and 
reforwarded by that consignee to another destination, whereas here 
the original consignee refused the shipment and it devolved upon the 
consignor, complainants, to care for the shipment. That distinction 
is without significance. 


COAL CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 17047, 
Fentress Coal Co. et al. vs. Tennessee Central et al., mimeo- 
graphed, finding the rates on coal, from Wilder and Davidson, 
Tenn., to destinations on the line of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, in Iowa, assessed on shipments in April and May, 1923, 
applicable and not otherwise unlawful. 

All the shipments moved via Cincinnati to Peoria, Ill., and 
were there reconsigned to points in Iowa on the M. & St. L. 
Combinations were assessed. The complaint alleged the rates 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

The Commission said the bills of lading showed Peoria as 
the destination and various routings, some being incomplete. 
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Most of the routings, it said, were through Cincinnati and 
others, although the billing was indefinite, appeared to have 
left it optional with the carriers to send the cars either via 
Cincinnati or Louisville, the rates to Peoria being the same 
via either gateway. 

A short time before the movement of the cars, the report 
said, the carriers established joint rates via Louisville author- 
izing reconsignment at Peoria to meet like rates in territory 
from mines on the Louisville & Nashville. The report said that 
for some reason the joint rates were not made applicable through 
Cincinnati until December 10, 1923. Accordingly, the com- 
bination on Keithsburg, Ill., a Mississippi river crossing, was 
assessed. 

“As there was nothing on the bills of lading to inform 
defendants’ agent that the cars were to be reconsigned beyond 
Peoria and the rates were the same via either gateway, defend- 
ants cannot be held to have misrouted the shipments,” says the 
report. 

Complainants contended that the rates, varying from $5.70 
to $6.43, were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
joint rates, ranging from $4.68 to $5.76, applicable via Louis- 
ville. In disposing of the case the Commission said: 


__ Complainants also contend that the rates assessed, varying from 
$5.70 to $6.43, were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
joint rates, ranging from $4.68 to $5.76, applicable via Louisville. They 
say that the Cincinnati route is only four miles longer and the trans- 
portation conditions are similar, or even more favorable as only three 
carriers participate in the movement over this route as compared to 
four for the other route. Although apparently recognizing the earn- 
ings yielded by the rates assailed were low, ranging from 5.632 mills 
per ton mile for a haul of 1,012 miles to 6.729 mills per ton mile for a 
haul of 847 miles and from 16.36 cents per car mile for a distance of 
1,035 miles to 34.20 cents per car mile for a distance of 849 miles, 
complainants compare them with coal rates from the Outer Crescent 
district of Virginia yielding ton-mile earnings as low as 5.4 mills for 


a distance of 738 miles found reasonable by us in Wyoming Coal Co.: 


vs. V. Ry. Co., 98 I. C. C. 488. Those earnings can not be accepted as 

criteria of reasonableness for coal rates in general, as the relation- 

oe of the rates was there the important factor. On pag 496 we 

said: 

“In any event, the rates applicable under this adjustment have 

been so uniformly related, and that relation has endurd so long, 
that they now afford a standard of reasonableness for rates from 
the same producing fields. Under the circumstances of this case 
relative reasonableness, rather than intrinsic reasonableness, be- 
comes the important thing to be considered, and other criteria, 
such as ton-mile earnings, fall into the background.” 

No such long standing relationship of rates from mines in Ken- 
tucky to Iowa is shown to exist. Complainants also refer to other 
cases in which rates to western territory from mines in eastern Ken- 
tucky were considered. In particular it mentions Coal from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, 73 I. C. C. 447, in which we found 
not justified the proposed cancellation of joint rates from points on 
the Louisville & Nashville to northwestern destinations. These rates, 
complainants say, are practically the same as those upon the basis 
of which they seek reparation and which were later established by 
defendants. It is sufficient to observe that relationship was here again 
the controlling factor and the reasonableness per se of the proposed 
increased rates was not passed upon. 

Defendants point out that, altered to reflect the general rate 
changes, the earnings under the rates assailed are lower than those 
which we said in Salt Cases of 1923, 92 I. C. C. 388, we regarded as 
approaching the minimum limit of freight revenue for C. L. freight 
traffic. Considering the earnings yielded under the rates assessed 
complainants’ shipments, it can not be said that the rates exceeded a 
maximum reasonable basis. The fact that they were reduced shortly 
after the shipments moved is not sufficient to defeat this conclusion. 

We find that the rates assailed were applicable and not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. The complaint will be dismissed. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


The Commission, by division 1, with reservations, in No. 
13413, the automatic train control devices case, Sub. No. 20-2 
(mimeographed), after inspection and test, has found the in- 


stallation made by the Union Switch & Signal Company, on — 


the Iowa division of the Illinois Central, to meet the require- 
ments of its specifications and order. It has approved the in- 
stallation and prescribed requirements in respect of apparatus 
and operations which are to be met by the carrier. 


DISTINCTLY SPORADIC SHIPMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 17156, 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. (mimeo- 
graphed), finding a rate of 36.5 cents per 100 pounds on 20 car- 
loads of phosphate rock, shipped from Milldale, Fla., within the 
switching limits of Jacksonville, to complainant’s plant at 
Shreveport, La., in November, 1920, not unreasonable. The 
prayer was for a reasonable rate for the future and reparation. 

“The movement was distinctly sporadic,” said the report. 
“Apparently the prayer for future rates is a mere technical 
plea and should not be considered.” In describing the ship- 
ment the report said Milldale was about 74 miles from Alachua, 
Fla., the nearest point in the Florida phosphate strata, which 
extended from Suwanee along the Gulf coast as far south as 
Punta Gorda. No phosphate, it said, had ever been mined at 
Milldale and there was no evidence of any movement previous 
or subsequent to these 20 carloads to Shreveport, or any other 
destination. There is no indication of record that any future 
movement is in prospect, the report further continues. The 
report said the assailed rate yielded 8.4 mills per long ton-mile 
and 26.13 cents per car-mile on the average loading of 69,440 
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pounds over the route of movement. The railroads said the 
rate charged was actually less than the contemporaneous rate 
of $8,265 on phosphate rock from the entire Florida group to 
the same destination. 


REPARATION ON STEEL 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in a mimeographed report by division 4 in No. 17365, Brown 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio, on a finding that rates 
on steel plates and bar steel from Pittsburgh, Junction Transfer 
and Bessemer, Pa., to Zanesville and Malta, Ohio, were unreason- 
able. The report also embraces Brown Manly Plow Company 
vs. Same (Sub. No. 1), and Brown Manufacturing Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania (Sub. No. 2). : 

Complainants alleged that the through fifth-class rates 
charged for the transportation of certain carload shipments of 
steel plates and bar steel from Pittsburgh, Bessemer and Junc- 
tion Transfer, Pa., to their respective plants at Zanesville and 
Malta, were unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded charges based on the aggregate-of-intermediate com- 
modity rates over the routes of movement. The Commission 
upheld the contention of complainants. 


RABBIT SKIN SCRAP RATINGS 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 17072, American Hat- 
ters & Furriers’ Company vs. Central New England et al. 
(mimeographed), has found the less-than-carload ratings, first 
and second, according as to whether in bags or bales not ma- 
chine pressed, or in bags or bales machine pressed, in Official 
Classification territory, on rabbit skin clippings or scraps not 
unreasonable. It has found the corresponding carload rating, 
third class, unreasonable to the extent it exceeds fourth class 
with a minimum of 24,000 pounds and has awarded reparation 
to that basis. The new rating is to be established not later 
than October 27. 





FURNITURE CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 17813, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., vs. Erie (mimeographed), finding that 
charges collected on an interstate shipment of furniture from 
Jamestown, N. Y., to Brooklyn, N. Y., in September, 1922, were 
applicable. . 

The question was as to the legality of the charges assessed 
under an Erie two for one rule which, it was contended, was 
not in accord with the Commission’s rule, in Tariff Circular 
18-A, providing for the assessment of charges in the cars fur- 
nished on the basis of the minimum for the car ordered. The 
Erie rule provides for the assessment of charges on the basis 
of the mininum of the larger of the two cars furnished, if the two 
so furnished in place of the one ordered, are of different sizes. 
The charges were alleged to be inapplicable. The Commission 
said the complainant offered no evidence in support of that al- 
legation, apparently resting its case wholly on the contention 
that the Erie rule did not conform to the rule laid down in the 
tariff circular. The complainant contended that the charges 
should have been based on the actual weight, 19,900 pounds, 
which was 460 pounds greater than the minimum fixed by rule 
34 for the 50-foot car, such as was ordered, when the classifica- 
tion fixed a minimum of 12,000 pounds on the commodity to be 
transported. 

All the Commission did was to find that the charges were 
applicable, without discussing whether the alleged disregard of 
the tariff circular rule was of any weight. 


SWITCHING CHARGES APPROVED 


In a mimegraphed report in I. and S. No. 2674, Switching at 
Lamar and Harrisonville, Mo., by division 3, the Commission 
has found justified proposed increased charges for switching at 
Lamar and Harrisonville, Mo. The order of suspension was set 
aside as of September 3 and the proceeding vacated. 

The Missouri Pacific, in schedules which were filed to be- 
come effective May 24 and June 5, proposed to increased its 
charges for switching interstate road-haul shipments between 
connecting lines and industries on its own line at Lamar, Mo., 
from $3.60 to $6.30 per car, and at Harrisonville, Mo., from $2.25 
to $6.30 per car. Upon protest of the Moran Grain Company, 
of Lamar, the schedules were suspended until September 21. 

The Commission said respondent’s primary object in pro- 
posing the increases was to make its switching charges at Lamar 
and Harrisonville uniform with those of the Frisco and Katy. It 
said each of the three lines absorbed the switching charges of 
the others on competitive traffic and that, under that arrange- 
ment, the amount absorbed by the Missouri Pacific was $6.30 
per car, whereas the Missouri Pacific switching charges absorbed 
by the other two lines amounted to $3.60 at Lamar and $2.25. at 
Harrisonville. 


Respondent stresses the fact that most of the switching charges 
at Lamar and Harrisonville are absorbed. In a proceeding to de- 
termine the propriety of switching charges absorbed by carriers we 
‘Must consider them as though they were to be charged for by the 
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railroad rendering the service and paid for by shippers. Interchange 
Switching at Wichita, 61 I. C.-C. 205. 

In Switching at C. & E. I. Team Tracks, 64 I. C. C. 500, we 
stated that there was no evidence tending to show that respondent 
should be required to maintain a lower switching charge than that 
applied generally by other trunk lines in the same district for a like 
kind of service. The same statement can be made in _ the Ym egs 
proceeding. In Arkansas yoo 3 Sand Co. vs. St. L. S. Ry. Co., 102 
1. ae 559, we found a switching charge of $6.30 per car at Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., not to have been unreasonable. 

We find that the suspended schedules have been justified. - An 
order will be entered vacating our order of suspension and discon- 
tinuing this proceeding. 


TRANSIT ON IRON AND STEEL 


In a mimeographed report by division 3 in I. and S. No, _. 
2673, transit on iron and steel articles at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
the Commission has found not justified proposed charges for 
out-of-line hauls on iron and steel articles fabricated in transit 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. By schedules filed to become effective 
May 24, 1926, the Baltimore & Ohio proposed to make certain 
charges, in addition to the through rate and transit charge, for 
out-of-line hauls on iron and steel articles fabricated in transit 
at Parkersburg. Upon protest of the Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company, the schedules were suspended until September 21.. 
In its conclusions, the Commission said: 





Protestant stresses the fact that its business is highly competitive 
and that it has been so characterized by us. It states that com- 
petitive conditions will not permit of increased charges on this traffic, 
and argues that the proposed rule will restrict it to a limited buying 
market and hamper it in disposing of its products in competitive 
markets. It contends that the circumstances and conditions under 
which fabrication in transit is permitted at Parkersburg do not differ 
materially from those at other points at which transit is permitted 
on respondent’s line, or lines in central and trunk-line territories 
generally. It instances numerous points on respondent’s lines where 
fabrication is accorded without extra charge for out-of-line and 
back hauls, many of which considerably exceed in distance the out- 
of-line haul resulting at Parkersburg. Respondent admits that out- 
of-line and back hauls are permitted without charge at some ints 
on its lines but contends that these are due to competitive conditions 
which compel it to meet the practices of other railroads. It states 
that it is considering the establishment of similar charges at all 
points on its lines where there is no competition with other carriers. 
In Barber Asphalt Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 88 I. C. C. 307, we 
stated that: 

“A competitive relationship among shippers is net essential to a 
finding of unjust discrimination, and competition between carriers 
pn | not justify an otherwise unlawful discrimination under section 2 
of the act.” 

Although respondent argues that the proposed rule is in harmony 
with principles long established by us in that it defines the limita- 
tions within which transit will be accorded at Parkersburg, and is 
intended to prevent wasteful transportation, it may be observed that 
the present transit arrangement has been in effect at Parkersburg 
since 1921 and during this time protestant has been actively fabri- 
cating thereunder and no additional charge for out-of-line hauls has 
been made on traffic moving through. Parkersburg or through other 
points on respondent’s line. The proposed schedules are designed 
to affect only Parkersburg, although there is no showing of any 
change in transportation conditions at that point or the others since 
the establishment of the transit arrangement. 

In Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 63 I. C. C. 
365, we found that: 

“The failure of defendants to provide for fabrication in transit 
services at Parkersburg on iron and steel sheets of No. 16 gauge and 
heavier, in connection with joint interstate rates from points in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, applying through Parkersburg, to destinations throughout 
the United States, was not and is not unreasonable, but the defend- 
ants’ failure to accord such service, while contemporaneously accord- 
ing a like service on iron and steel plates at other points under 
tariffs to which they were and are parties was, is, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to complainant and its traffic.’’ 

The issues covered by the instant case are not identical with 
those in the above proceeding, but the underlying principle is the 
same and justifies the conclusion here that transit arrangements 
“ Parkersburg should be liberal as at other points on respondent’s 

nes. 

While, as a general rule, the assessment of charges for out-of- 
line or excess hauls is proper, and consistent with the principle that 
carriers should be compensated for services rendered, respondent’s 
proposal to apply the charges hereinbefore stated on iron and steel 
articles fabricated in transit at Parkersburg while waiving such 
charges at other fabricating points on its lines, and from which 
points in many instances like articles may be reshipped via Parkers- 
burg to final destination under open routes in the tariffs, would 
result in undue prejudice to Parkersburg and its traffic. In view 
of the finding hereinafter made, it is unnecessary to pass upon such 
other evidence as has been submitted with respect to the reasonable- . 
ness of the proposed charges. 

We find that the suspended schedules have not been justified. An 
order will be entered requiring their cancellation and discontinuing 
this proceeding. 





BOSTON & MAINE FINANCE CASE 
The Commission has denied the petition of E. W. Codman, 
Boston & Maine stockholder, asking for rehearing in finance 
docket No. 5504, Boston & Maine readjustment, in which the 
Commission authorized the Boston & Maine to issue $13,000,000 
= a cent prior preference stock and $43,522,000 of mortgage 
onds. 


OBSOLETE ORDERS VACATED 


The Commission, in supplemental fourth section orders Nos. 
1923, 4305 and 5270, has vacated the original orders bearing 
those numbers, issued in 1912, 1914 and 1915, respectively, -be- 
cause the rates based on them have not been in use for a long 
time. The originals of those numbers permitted the Merchants 
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& Miners Transportation Company to establish class and com- 
modity rates, via various routes, without observing the long- 
and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. The steamship 
line told the Commission the rates were no longer in use and 
that it might as well vacate the orders. They were based on 
fourth section applications Nos. 7030, 9608 and 10382. In the 
usual, formal way the Commission denied the relief prayed in 
each of those applications, effective November 17, 1926. 2 


PEARL RIVER LINE 


The Commission has issued its formal report authorizing 
the Pearl River Valley Railroad Company to operate in inter- 
state commerce, under trackage rights, an 8-mile line extend- 
ing from a connection with the applicant’s line at Crosby, Miss. 
The line was built by the Goodyear Yellow Pine Company, with 
which the operating agreement has been made. 


FORD GETS NUNC PRO TUNC ORDER 


The Commission has modified its certificate of public, con- 
venience and necessity issued May 13, 1921, authorizing the 
Detroit & Ironton, owned by Henry Ford, to construct a new 
line of railroad in Michigan near Detroit, so that it now reads 
that the line shall be completed ‘on or before December 31, 
1923.” The original order provided that the line should be 
completed by December 31, 1922, but the company did not get 
the work finished by that time. It neglected to ask the Com- 
mission for an extension of time until recently. The line was 
completed for operation December 31, 1923. 


FREEBORN COUNTY LINE 


By a supplemental order, the Commission has extended from 
August 15 to August 31, 1926, the time within which the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific must submit to the Commission 
for approval a trackage agreement under which the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul will operate over the Rock Island’s 
proposed line of railroad in Freeborn county, Minnesota, from 
Hollandale to Maple Island. The Rock Island was authorized 
to build the line on condition that it grant to the St. Paul the 
right, on an equitable basis, to operate over the part of the 
line in question, including the right to the joint use of all 
railroad facilities at and between Hollandale and Maple Island. 
The Commission said the Rock Island, “for good cause shown,” 
would be unable to submit the agreement within the time 


prescribed in the original order, and had asked an extension 
of time until August 31. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


Monongahela, the Connellsville & Monongahela, and the Redstone 
Central, as of June 30, 1916, total owned, $9,360,000; total used, $11,- 
325,750. The total used figure includes valuations of $1,900,000 for the 
ene & Monongahela, and of $41,000 for the Redstone Cen- 
ral, 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic, as of June 30, 1918, owned but not 
used, $1,960,000. Property’ valued at $1,500,000 leased to the Pennsyl- 
vania and property valued at $460,000 leased to Union Transportation 
Company. 

The Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural Railroad Company, as of 
June 30, 1918, total owned, $855,000; total used, $855,021, 

Johnsonburg Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, $395,000. 
$1 one Tree & Dixonville, Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1917, 

Chicago and Erie Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, 
total owned property, $21,232,548; total used property, $24,820,886. 
On date of valuation the company had outstanding a total par 
value of $33,770,547.06 in stock and long-term debt, of which $100,- 
000 represented common stock, $22,400,000 funded debt, and $11.- 
270,547.06 non-negotiable debt to an affiliated company. Invest- 
ment in road and equipment, including land, on date of valuation, 
was stated in the carrier’s books as $32,598,115.21. With read- 
justments required by the Commission’s accounting examination 
this amount would be reduced to $28,318,962.42. Cost of repro- 
duction new of total owned property was found to be $21,009,925, 


and of total used, $22,017,777. Cost of reproduction, less deprecia- 
tion of total owned property, 


was found to b 1 
total used property, $17,666,727. eT ee 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation Docket No. 167, East Jersey Railroad i 
Company, opinion No. B-354, 114 I. Cc. Cc. 441-54, final Bal _ 
pve ag ne ~ Peske ase ss and used for common carrier 
n Oo be ,390, and of pro 
#184 00, ara June 30, 1916 property used but not owned, 
Ja uation ocket No. 561, Central Vermont Transporta - 
pany, opinion No. B-364, 114 I. C. C. 579-93, final - ag a. 
making purposes of property owned and used for common carrier 
purgoese sound to, be na eay as of June 30, 1919. 
; aluation Docke oO. 7, South Shore Railroad Company, opin- 
ion No. B-360, 114 I. C. C. 519-32, final value for ‘alam i 
— m4 a Oe — for common carrier purposes 
,200, and o roper us y 27,5 
pe of June 30 1916 property ed but not owned, $227,592, 
aluation Docket No. 654, Gulf & Northern Railway Compan 
opinion No. B-359, 114 I. C. C. 506-18, final value for pitis-anatiting 
Ss = rosary oe and used for common carrier purposes 
o be ,000, and of property used b 
of dune on isi. property ut not owned, $156, as 


Valuation Docket No. 521, San Luis Sou 
opinion No. B-353, 114 I. C. C. 428-0, final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
Sean ee ime” and of property used but not owned, $4,000, as of 
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Valuation Docket No. 470, Manistee & Northeastern Railroad 
Company et al., opinion No. B-349, 114 I. C. C, 339-69, final value 
for rate-making purposes of property owned and used for common 
carrier purposes found to be $2,312,325, and of property used but not 
owned, $312,988, as of June 30, 1919. The report also embraces the 
valuation of the Leelanau Transit Co., $300,000, included in the 
used but not owned valuation of the Manistee. 

Valuation Docket No. 534, Springfield Terminal Railway Com- 
pany, opinion No. B-358, 114 I. C. C. 493-505, final value for rate- 
making purposes of property owned and used for common carrier 


purposes found to be $60,000, and of property used but not owned, 
$164, as of June 30, 1916. 


Valuation Docket No. 143, Kankakee and Seneca Railroad Com- 
pany, opinion No. B-355, 114 I, C. C. 455-66, final value for rate- 
making purposes of property owned and used for common carrier 


purposes found to be $800,000,-and of property used but not owned, 
$25,645, as of June 30, 1915. 632 


Valuation Docket No. Sand Springs Railroad Company, 
opinion No. B-356, 114 I. C. C. 467-78, final value for rate-making 
purposes of property owned and used for common carrier purposes 
found to be $646,323, as of June 30, 1918. oad 

Valuation Docket No. 700, Pacific Coast Railway Company, opinion 
No. B-352, 114 I. C. C. 401-27, final value for rate-making purposes 
of property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to 
be $1,765,160, as of June 30, 1916. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


The complainants in No. 18267, Wisconsin Lime & Cement 
Company vs. Santa Fe et al., have asked the Commission to re- 
open the same for the purpose of receiving additional testimony. 

The complainants in No. 11105, The United Chemical & Or- 
ganic Products Company, a corporation, and the Central Chem- 
ical Company, a corporation, vs. Indiana Harbor Belt, Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal, Michigan Central and Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, have asked the Commission to grant a re- 
hearing therein. 

The carriers, for whom A. C. Fonda and J. E. Johanson, are 
agents (Texas and Louisiana Lines), have asked for vacation of 
order in Docket 12929, Interstate rates on grain, grain products, 
and hay, in carloads, between points in Western and Mountain 
Pacific Groups, in so far as it affects interstate rates between 
Texas points; between Shreveport, La., and Texas; and from 
Texas to Monroe, La., and intermediate points on the Yazoo and 
Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

The complainant in No. 15594, Hutchinson Paper Company 
vs. Texas and New Orleans Railroad, have asked the Commis- 
sion to reopen the proceeding. . 

Agent Toll has asked the Commission for extension of effec- 
tive date of order in No. 17075. The Peninsular Stove Company 
vs. Michigan Central Railroad et al., from September 10, 1926, 
to October 10, 1926. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway Company and Sam- 
uel M. Russell, receiver thereof, have asked the Commission for 
modification of order in No. 14534, In the Matter of Rates, Regu- 
lations and Practices of Peoria & Pekin Union Railway at Peoria, 
Illinois, and nearby points, and classification of the estern 
Division of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway as a west- 
side carrier. 

The defendants in No. 17450, W. G. Bush & Company vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al., have asked the Commis- 
sion to modify its report and order so as to require carriers to 
observe a minimum weight of 50,000 pounds in complying there- 
with. 

The Peoria & Pekin Union Railway has asked the Com- 
mission for rehearing and/or reargument, and/or modification 
of the opinion and order, in No. 14534, rates, regulation and 
practices of Peoria & Pekin Union Railway at Peoria, Ill., and 
nearby points, I. and S. No. 1455, intermediate switching charges 
at Peoria and Pekin, Ill.; I. and S. No. 1596, intermediate switch- 
ing charges at Peoria, Ill.; I. and S. No. 2395, switching charges 
at Peoria, Ill., and No. 13110, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company vs. Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Company, and 
postponement of effective date of the order. 

The Montgomery Chamber of Commerce and the Traffic 
Bureau of Nashville have asked the Commossion to modify its 
findings in the second supplemental report in No. 13494, south- 
ern class rate investigation. 

The Central Transfer Railway & Storage Company, the 
Southern Railway and the Louisville & Nashville have filed 
a joint petition with the Commission asking for a modification 
of the report and order entered in valuation No. 536, in re Cen- 
tral Transfer Railway & Storage Company. 

The Director-General has asked the Commission to vacate 
and set aside its reparation order in No. 11218 (and related 
cases), Wilbur Lumber Company et al. vs. Director-General et 
al., and to reopen the same for reconsideration, reargument or 
rehearing. ; 

The defendants in No. 16839, T. S. Deforest Company vs. 


Sante Fe et al., have asked the Commission to grant a rehear- 
ing therein. 


" The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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RATES ON BRASS INGOTS, ETC. 


A recommendation that. reparation be denied has been made 
by Examiner C. W. Griffin in No. 16358, Federated Metals Cor- 
poration et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., on a proposed finding that 
rates on brass and copper ingots, carloads, from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to points in official classifica- 
tion territory be found not unreasonable except in so far as 
they exceed the rates approved in Brass, Bronze and Copper 
Articles, 109 I. C. C. 351. After reviewing the testimony in the 
case, Examiner Griffin said: 


In brass, bronze and copper articles, supra, decided since the 
hearing in this case, the Commission had under consideration on a 
more comprehensive record than that here afforded, the propriety of 
the rates on brass and copper ingots and other related articles from 
and to points in official territory. It found the sixth class basis pro- 
posed by the respondent carriers, reasonable for application on brass 
and copper ingots and other articles rated fifth class throughout 
official territory subject to the application as maximum of a rate of 
40 cents between New York and Chicago, scaled on the regular per- 
centage basis at other points in central territory, and observing the 
recognized port differentials. Establishment of the rates in accord- 
ance with the Commission’s findings therein will result in both in- 
creases and reductions in rates here assailed. 7 

Complainant’s statement that it is in competition with producers 
of brass and copper ingots located in western territory and on the 
Atlantic seaboard is not supported by such evidence to the extent 
and effect of this competition as would justify a finding of undue 

rejudice. 

” "The Commission should find that the rates assailed were not and 
are not unreasonable except-in so far as they exceeded, or exceed 
rates on the bases approved in brass, bronze and copper articles, 
supra. Where a general chagge in rates, including both increases and 
reductions, is effected the Wommission has repeatedly declined to 
award reparation. Reparatjon should be denied. 


RATES ON SAND AND GRAVEL, ETC. 


Dismissal of the main complaint in No. 17817, Chicago Gravel 
Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., involving rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone from points in Illinois and Wisconsin 
to the Chicago-Gary switching district and other destinations, 
has been recommended by Examiner Burton Fuller. In No. 17817, 
Sub. No. 2, Neal Gravel Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., the 
examiner recommended a finding of unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce and prescription of rates to remove the 
discrimination. 

Complainants in No. 17817, producers of sand and gravel at 
certain points in Zones I and II in Wisconsin and of crushed 
stone at Joliet, Ill., in Zone I, and at Racine, Wis., in Zone II, 
alleged that the rates on their commodities to the Chicago- 
Gary switching district were and had been since September 10, 
1925, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to complainants and 
unduly preferential of producers of sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and slag located within the Chicago switching district and within 
Zones II and III in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Zones I, 
II and III embrace producing points within 50 miles, 51 to 100 
miles, and 101 to 150 miles, of Chicago, respectively. Com- 
plainants also alleged that the interstate rates on these com- 
modities from Algonquin, Aurora, Carpentersville, Crystal Lake, 
Elgin, Hammonds, Libertyville, Mundelein, South Elgin, and 
Liberty Lake, IIl., in Zone I, and Fontana, Racine, and Wilmot 
Pit, Wis., in Zone II, to destinations on the North Western, Mil- 
waukee, Soo and North Shore in northern Illinois, eastern Iowa, 
and southern Wisconsin, had been and were since September 
10, 1925, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to complainants 
located at those points and unduly preferential of other pro- 
ducers in Zone II and producers in Zone III located on the 
lines named. The Commission was asked to prescribe reason- 
able and nonprejudicial rates for the future and to award 
reparation. 

Complainants further alleged that the failure and refusal of 
the Milwaukee to absorb the switching charges on this traffic 
of the North Western and North Shore at Elgin, Ill., and Racine, 
Wis., respectively, while contemporaneously absorbing the cor- 
responding switching charges of the North Western at Janes- 
ville, Wis., was unduly prejudicial to complainants at Elgin 
and Racine and unduly preferential of their competitors at 
Janesville. Continuing, Examiner Fuller said: 


This case, together with similar complaints filed with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, and the Public Service Commission of Indiana, 
and two investigation and suspension proceedings of the Illinois com- 
mission, were heard jointly before our examiner and representatives 
of the state commissions.* Certain producers of sand and gravel in 
Zones II and III in Indiana and of crushed stone at Kenneth, Ind., in 
Zone III, intervened. -Subsequently, they filed a complait, alleging 
that the single and connecting-line rates from Zone I and the con- 
necting-line rates from Zones II and III in Illinois to the Chicago dis- 
trict, are unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce and 
asking that the commission require the removal of this alleged dis- 
crimination. ‘This was designated No. 17817, Sub-No. 2, and was 
likewise heard in connection with No. 17817. Producers of crushed 
stone within the Chicago district, and of sand and gravel of Afton, 
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Avalon, Janesville and Waukesha, Wis., and South Beloit, Ill, all in 
Zone II, the Lincoln Crushed Stone Company, which produces 
crushed stone at Joliet, Ill., in Zone I, the Kenosha Sand & Gravel 
Company, which produces sand and gravel at Kenosha, Wis., in Zone 
II, the Lehigh Stone Company, hereinafter called Lehigh, which pro- 
duces crushed stone at Lehigh, Ill., in Zone II, the McGrath Sand & 
Gravel Company, which produces sand and gravel at Forreston, IIl., 
in Zone II, and at Chillicothe, Ill., in Zone III, the Moline Consumers 
Company, which produces sand and gravel at Ottawa, Ill., in Zone II, 
Spring Valley, Ill., in Zone III, and Moline, Ill., beyond Zone III, and 
the Consumers Company, which produces crushed stone within the 
Chicago district and sand and gravel at Algonquin and Lamont, IIL, 
in Zone I, and at South Beloit, Ill., and Rupel, Ind., in Zone II, inter- 
vened. The Federal Cement Tile Company, Material Service Cor- 
poration and Chicago Fire Brick Company, which consume sand and 
gravel and crushed stone within the Chicago district, and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Chicago Shippers Conference As- 
sociation also intervened. 

*The cases before the Illinois commission are styled No. 15878, 
Chicago Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., No. 15191, 
Illinois Commerce Commission vs. I. C. R. R Co., and No. 15539, Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. The case 
before the Indiana commission is styled No. 8248, Chicago Gravel Co. 
vs. A. T. & 8. FF. Ry. Co. et al. 


In his review of the issues in the case, Hxaminer Fuller, 
discussing rates to Chicago and Chicago rate points, referred to 
the general adjustment of rates set forth in a tariff known as 
Jones 420, which was filed with the Indiana, Illinois and federal 
commissions to become effective September 10, 1925. Continu- 
ing, he said: 


It was the culmination of a long series of conference between 
the interested carrfers and shippers. The single-line rates under 
this adjustment from Zone I on all lines and Zones II and III 
on all lines, except the Burlington, Rock Island and Santa Fe, 
are 65, 70 and 75 cents, respectively, the rates for connecting- 
line delivery being uniformly 95, 100 and 105 cents, respectively. 
It will be observed that generally speaking, under this adjust- 
ment, an increase of 5 cents is. made in the rates from Zones I 
and II on ‘the Milwaukee and Northwestern; somewhat greater 
increases from other points in Zone I; increases of 6 cents in the 
single-line rates and 17 cents in the connecting-line rates from 
Indiana producing points and corresponding increases in the 
connecting-line rates from Illinois Zones II and III. 


Protests were filed by certain producers directed against the 
adjustment under Jones 420. This commission and the Indiana 
commission refused to exercise their power of suspension while 
the Illinois commission issued an order suspending the adjust- 
ment so far as its intrastate application within Illinois was con- 
cerned. However, inasmuch as the order of this commission in 
the Chicago Producers’ case (64 I. C. C. 37) is still outstanding, 
the suspension order of the Illinois commission did not become 
effective against the Northwestern and Milwaukee. The result 
is that the Jones 420 rates have become effective interstate, in- 
trastate within Indiana, and intrastate within Illinois on the 
Milwaukee and Northwestern, while the lower rates in effect prior 
to September 10, 1925, have continued in effect intrastate within 
Illinois in connection with other lines. It is the disparity be- 
tween these intrastate rates within Illinois, on the one hand, and 
the interstate rates from Indiana, on the other, which is the 
moving cause of the complaint in No. 17817 Sub. No. 2. There 
is no question but that this disparity has destroyed the connect- 
ing-line business of'the Indiana producers in the Chicago market. 
Indeed it presents such an emergency situation that the Indiana 
producers filed a motion with the Illinois commission asking that 
the suspension be vacated immediately without prejudice to the 
decision in the complaint cases, and upon being advised by that 
commission that it must consider the cases together, filed a mo- 
tion with this commission for an interlgcutory order requiring 
the carriers to maintain the Jones 420 rates intrastate within 
Illinois to remove the discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. This commission, of course, has no authority under the 
act to issue such an order without at the same time making a 
report containing its finding of fact. Due to the circumstances 
above outlined, there is also a discrepancy between the intrastate 
rates from Zone I on the Milwaukee and Northwestern, on thé 
one hand, and the intrastate rates from other producing points 
in Illinois, on the other, and between certain of the intrastate 
rates for connecting-line delivery in the Chicago district, on the 
one hand, and the corresponding interstate rates, on the other. 
As an illustration of the latter intervener, Federal Cement Tile 
Company, located on the I. H. B. at Hammond, Ind., in the dis- 
trict, pays a rate of 105 cents from Chillicothe, Ill., while its 
competitor on the same line at Blue Island, Ill., located in the 
district just across the state line, pays a rate of 88 cents from 
the same origin. 


With reference to absorption of switching charges, Exam- 
iner Fuller said: 


The plant on the Northwestern, at Elgin, is the only plant at 
that point. The plant on the North Shore, at Racine, is not within 
the corporate or recognized city limits of Racine. There are plants 
on both the Milwaukee and Northwestern within the corporate or 
recognized switching limits of Janesville, and as each serves sub- 
stantially the same deliveries in Chicago, each absorbs the switch- 
ing charges of the other at Janesville in order to get a fair share 
of the business. The Milwaukee absorbs the switching charges of 
the C. H. & G. L. at Fontana, Wis. There is no adequate basis 
for a finding of undue prejudice. 


The examiner’s conclusions follow: 


In No. 17817, the commission should find that (1) the rates 
from complainants’ plants to the Chicago, Ill.-Gary, Ind., district 
and other destinations in northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin and 
eastern Iowa, were, and are not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
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dicial; and (2) that the failure and refusal of the Milwaukee to 
absorb the switching charges on this traffic of the Northwestern and 
North Shore at Elgin, Ill., and Racine, Wis., is not unduly prejudicial. 


In No. 17817, Sub.-No. 2, the commission should find that the 
intrastate single and connecting-line rates from certain points in 
Zone I and the intrastate connecting-line rates from Zones II and 
III to the Chicago district are unjustly discriminatory against inter- 
state commerce. The commission should further find that this un- 
just discrimination should be removed by the establishment and 
maintenance of the rates set forth in Jones 420, both interstate 
and intrastate, except that the single-line rates from Zone III 
points in Illinois on the Burlington, Rock Island and Santa Fe, in- 
cluding Ottawa, Ill., and from Zone III points in Indiana, including 
Summit Grove, Ind:, should be not less than 85 cents per net ton 
and the single-line rates from Zone II points in Indiana should be 
not less than 80 cents per net ton. 


The complaint in No. 17817 should be dismissed. It is anti- 
cipated that the three commissions will make harmonious findings 
in these cases, whereupon the carriers should promptly comply 
therewith, in which event no order will be necessary in No. 17817, 
Sub, No. 2. The findings herein approving the so-called double 
rate basis to the Chicago district are made with respect to the 
particular traffic under consideration and are not to be taken as a 
‘precedent for other traffic, which does not compete therewith. 


RATINGS ON SANDWICH SPREAD 


In a proposed report in No. 17736, Sar-A-Lee Company vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., Examiner C. H. Peck has 
recommended that the Commission find unreasonable the ratings 
in official, southern and western classification, and the rates 
applicable thereunder, on sandwich spread from Cleveland, O. 
He recommended an award of reparation and that the carriers 
be authorized to waive collection of undercharges. 

Complainant attacked the ratings and rates as unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded and exceed those on salad dress- 
ing. The. examiner said that, at the present time, no specific 
rating was provided for sandwich spread. Defendants were of 
the opinion that complainant’s sandwich spread was covered by 
the classification entry for prepared food, not otherwise indexed 
by name. Complainant contended that its product was in fact 
a salad dressing and should be rated accordingly. Complain- 
ant’s commodity, the examiner said, was composed of mayonnaise 
40 per cent, sweet pickles 50 per cent, olives and condiments 7 
per cent and shredded ham 3 per cent. It is advertised for use 
as salad dressing, as a relish, as a spread for sandwiches, and 
in various other ways. 

Charges have been collected on complainant’s shipments on 
the basis of the rating applicable on salad dressing. The ex- 
aminer said that, consequently, if defendant’s interpretation of 
the classification were correct, there were undercharges out- 
standing in a substantial amount, and that the collection of 
“these alleged undercharges is being held in abeyance pending 
decision in this proceeding.” - 

The examiner said that defendants accorded the salad dress- 
ing ratings to sandwich spreads manufactured by complainant’s 
competitors at Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other points. The competing spreads contain no meat but in 
other respects they are substantially the same as complainant’s 
products, according to the report. Defendants said if they had 
accorded the salad dressing ratings to any competing spreads 
containing meat it was done under a misunderstanding as to 
their ingredients. At the hearing, the examiner said, defendants 
offered to establish for complainant’s product, in all three classi- 
fications, ratings of second class in glass, less than carloads, 
third class in metal cans in barrels or boxes, less than carloads, 
and fifth class, minimum 36,000 pounds, in packages named, in 
carloads, if the Commission would suggest or prescribe a de- 
scription sufficiently protective. In conclusion the examiner said: 


Although complainant’s sandwich spread may be used as a salad 
dressing, it apparently is intended to be used principally for other 
purposes. The rates and ratings for salad dressing are applicable only 
to such preparations as are primarily and principally intended for the 
use that their name suggests. Accordingly, they cannot be applied to 
complainant’s preparation. But sandwich spread clearly is a pre- 
pared food; and not being provided for in the classification under 
@ more specific designation, it follows that the rates and ratings 


for prepared food, n. o. i. b. n., are applicable, as defendant - 
tend. The Commission should so find. The Commission, however 
should further 4 


nd that those ratings and the rates thereunder have 
m and will be unreasonable for less-than-carload shipments, to 
thé extent that they exceeded or exceed second class in the three 
classifications: As for carload shipments, defendants are in error 
in assuming that the ratings of fifth class in the three classifica- 
tions which they suggest will result in uniformity. Under their 
proposal the rating in the southern classification would be sub- 
stantially higher than in the official classication, and also gen- 
erally higher than in the western classication. No reason appears 
why this should be so. Therefore, with respect to carloads the 
Commission should find that the applicable ratings and class rates 
have been and will be unreasonable to the etxent they exceed or 
exceed fifth class in the official and western classification and sixth 
a an the apes classification, subject to a uniform minimum 
v7) pounds. 

The establishment of reasonable ratings as proposed herein will 
remove any unjust discrimination and undue prejudice existing in the 
present adjustment, and as no damage has been shown to have re- 
sulted to complaint under section 2 and 3 on past shipments, those 
allegations of the complaint need not be further considered. 

The Commission should further find that complainant made ship- 
ments and paid and bore the charges thereon; that in those instances 
which it has paid the class rates applicable to prepared food, n. o. 
i. b, n., it has been damaged in the amount of the difference be- 
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tween the charges paid and those which would have accrued at the 
rates and ratings herein found reasonable; and that it is entitled 
to reparation, with interest. Complainant should comply with Rule V 
of the Rules of Practice, and a statement thereunder, which may in- 
clude shipments made during the pendency of this proceeding, should 
be accompanied by proper proof in the form of affidavits, that the 
shipments were made and that the charges thereon were paid and 
borne by complainant. If defendants object to proof in the form of 
affidavits they may request a further hearing with respect to the 
subject matter hereof. With respect to the shipments on which com- 
plainant paid charges at rates applicable to salad dressing the com- 
mission should authorize defendants to waive collection of under- 


charges in excess of those based on. the ratings and class rates 
herein found reasonable. 


RATES ON METAL BEDS, ETC. 


‘Examiner Charles W. Beery in a proposed report in No. 
17962, United States Bedding Company vs. Santa Fe et al., has 
recommended that the Commission find that rates on metal beds, 
bed springs and day beds, in mixed carloads from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., and related destina- 
tions are not unreasonable. He further recommended that it 
find that like rates from Little Rock, Ark., St. Louis, Mo., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Kenosha, Wis., to Kansas City and destinations 
taking the same and related rates are not unduly preferential 
of Little Rock, St. Louis, Chicago and Kenosha or unduly preju- 
dicial to Memphis. He said it should further find that the 
maintenance from Fort Smith, Ark., of lower rates with a 
20,000-pound minimum which alternate with higher rates sub- 
ject to a 12,000-pound minimum and a failure to maintain similar 
alternating rates from Memphis on a parity with the rates from 
Fort Smith, distance considered, is unduly prejudicial to Mem- 
phis and that the prejudice should be removed. In his conclu- 
sions, Examiner Beery said: : 





No substantial evidence was introduced to show that the rates 
from Memphis and the competing points are not reasonable per se, 
or that the rates in central territory are unreasonably low or non- 
compensatory. Complainant rests its case almost wholly upon the 
alleged undue prejudice. Aa 

The geographical location of Memphis is not such as to warrant 
the present discrepancy in rates from th&t point and rates from St. 
Louis, Chicago and Kenosha to Kansas City and related points. 
Upon this record, however, it is not clear that the existing pre- 
judice against Memphis is such as can be removed by an order of 
the Commission. There are several railroad systems which can haul 
the traffic from St. Louis, ‘Chicago and Kenosha to destinations in 
Kansas City territory and related points entirely over their own 
rails or in connection with other carriers which partcipate in rates 
the same as maintained over the one-line routes. Some points in the 
preferred territory are local to the carriers which reach Memphis 
and participate in rates from that point, but the record indicates 
that they are intermediate to the Missouri River cities and the com- 
peting points. If the carriers which participate in the rates from 
Memphis were required to withdraw from the rates from St. Louis, 
Chicago and Kenosha to Kansas City and related points, it would 
only mean that the other lines reaching the destination_territory 
would obtain more of the traffic with less competition. The with- 
drawal of the carrier serving Memphis from the rates from the pre- 
ferred points to destinations local to their lines leaving the low- 
est combination applicable while continuing to participate in the 
rates to the base points would result in violations of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act. 





RATES ON CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Examiner F. L. Sharp has recommended dismissal of the 
complaint in No. 16976, Indian Refining Co., Inc. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville et al., on a proposed finding that rates charged on 
7,720 tank carloads of crude petroleum oil from Bowling Green, 
Memphis Junction, Scottsville, Rodemer and Petroleum, Ky., to 
Owensboro, Ky., for movement by pipeline to Lawrenceville, IIl., 
were not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce act. The shipments moved in 
the period April 1, 1922, to January 31, 1924. Rail charges were 
assessed at the local rates of 16.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 
15 cents thereafter on the shipments from Bowling Green and 
Memphis Junction, and at 20.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 
18.5 cents thereafter on the shipments from Scottsville, Rodemer 
and Petroleum. The examiner said the local rates charged ap- 
peared not to exceed maximum reasonable rates for the service 
performed and afforded no basis for reparation. He said the 
pipe line had been extended to the oil fields and that no more 
shipments from points of origin named to Lawrenceville -would 
be made by rail. 


EXAMINER PROPOSES DISMISSAL 

Examiner F. L. Sharp has proposed the dismissal of No. 
16678, Chamber of Commerce of Beaver Dam, Wis. et al., vs. 
Chicago, Milwuakee & St. Paul et al., on a finding that rates on 
coke and bituminous and anthracite coal, from eastern points, 
to Beaver Dam are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, as 
alleged in the complaint brought by the chamber of commerce 
and corporations, firms, partnerships and individuals at Beaver 
Dam. Rates for the future were sought. 

Rates, until March 15, 1926, which was subsequent to the 
hearing in this case, were combinations of proportionals to 
Milwaukee and locals beyond. The joint rates put in in March, 
the examiner said, were equal to the combinations. He said 
the attack was upon the factors from Milwaukee to Beaver 
Dam, subjected to a general revision which became effective 
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March 15, 1923 and in which revision Beaver Dam was sub- 
jected to an increase on soft coal, obtained a reduction of one 
cent on hard coal. and an increase of 29 cents on coke, while 
other communities in that part of Wisconsin received reductions 
in many instances. The soft coal factor was increased 6 cents 
to Beaver Dam while it was cut to other points brought into 
the case for comparison. ; 

The examiner said the revision of March 15, 1925 was the 
outgrowth of efforts to harmonize rates within Wisconsin. He 
said the rates were determined upon as reasonable for intra- 
state movement and as factors from west-bank Lake Michigan 
ports to destinations within the state on interstate movements 
and were so published. He reproduced a discussion of the 
situation in Lake Dock Coal Cases, 89 1. C. C. 170 to show the 
basis upon which the revised rates were made and said the 
rates in question seemed to be in line with the general level 
throughout the state. He said exceptions which obtained at 
competitive points within a short distance of one or more docks 
did not show unreasonableness of the rates to Beaver Dam. 


TANK MATERIAL REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been proposed by Examiner Frank C. Weems in No. 17435, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al., 
as to a joint commodity rate of 63.5 cents on two carloads of 
iron and steel tank material, knocked down, from Gahagan, 
La., to Graham, Tex., in August, 1923. Weems said the Com- 
mission should find it unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
a rate of 47.5. Weems considered the case in the light of the 
Shreveport case, 48 I. C. C. 321, and Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co. vs. T. & P., 88 I. C. C. 463. In the last mentioned case the 
Commission prescribed rates for somewhat longer hauls which 
are now 48.5 cents. He said that a rate constructed on the 
Shreveport case basis would be 47.5 cents and yield a ton-mile 
of 26.7 mills and $1.25 per car-mile, which, he said, would ap- 
pear reasonable for complainant’s shipments, which the carriers 
said were sporadic. 


GYPSUM BLOCK RATE CASE 


Examiner John H. Howell has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 17952, American Gypsum Co. vs. New York Central, on 
a finding that the rate on gypsum block, in carloads, between 
June, 1923, and October, 1924, from Port Clinton, O., to Detroit, 
Mich., had not been shown to have been unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The rate of $2.30 per net ton, -was alleged to 
be unreasonable and unduly preferential of competitors at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to the extent it exceeded $1.65. 


REPARATION ON COTTON 

In a report on further hearing proposed by Examiner E. P. 
Hurley in No. 16071, W. D. Haas & Company vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, it is recommended that the Commission find that, 
due to defendant’s failure to provide for the absorption out of 
the applicable rates of the entire 15-cent compress charge on 
shipments of cotton originating at Jonesboro, Pine Prairie and 
Mamou, La., on and after November 1, 1918, and a like absorp- 
tion out of the rate to New Orleans on shipments originating at 
Alexandria, La., complainant has been subjected to the payment 
of charges which were unjust and unreasonable and that repa- 
ration should be paid. In the original report, 98 I. C. C. 619, the 
Commission found that the defendant’s failure to absorb out of 
the applicable rates the entire compress charge was not unrea- 
sonable. The examiner concluded that, under the tariffs, and 
in the light of additional facts developed on further hearing, the 
Commission should award reparation. 


PROPOSES WOOL CASE DISMISSAL 

Examiner Lawrence Satterfield has proposed the dismissal 
of No. 17384, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe et al., on a finding that carload rates on wool, 
in the grease, in Sacks, from points in Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri, just west of the Missouri River, to Boston, are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The territory of origin is in eastern Kansas and Nebraska 
and western Missouri, on or within approximately 100 miles 
— of the Missouri, in the block between Omaha and Kansas 

ity. 

According to the examiner, the complainant in this case 
Sought a reconsideration of that port of Wool Rates Investiga- 
tion, 1923, 91 I. C. C. 235, decided July 8, 1924, which resulted 
in the establishment of joint commodity rates higher than the 
combinations of the rates to and from the Mississippi River, in 
contravention of the aggregate of intermediates and the restora- 
tion of such lower rates. The last mentioned rates were elimi- 
nated July 15, 1925, by restriction of the application of the pro- 
Portional rates, the use of which made combinations lower than 
the rates made in accordance with the basis prescribed by the 
Commission in the Wool Rates Investigation case, supra. 
Satterfield said the testimony on behalf of the railroads, in 
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this case, overcame the presumption of unreasonableness at- 
taching to the joint through rates in effect between December 
27, 1924, the date when the rates prescribed in the general wool 
investigation became effective, and July 15, 1925, when the pro- 
portionals were so restricted as not to apply, thereby making 
the higher Commission made rates applicable in contravention 
of the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth section. 

In the course of his discussion of the wool rate adjustment, 
the examiner went back to what he called the first wool rate 
investigation, 23 I. C. C. 431, decided in 1912, and brought it 
down through the investigations and complaint cases since that 
time. 


COAL DIVISIONS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Central 
New England have filed a cross-complaint in No. 18034, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio et al. vs. Atlantic City Railroad Company et al., 
naming the Central of New Jersey and other lines as defendants. 
The New Haven and the Central New England said that, in 
accordance with the orders of the Commission in Rates, Charges, 
Regulations, and Practices Covering Transportation of Anthra- 
cite Coal, No. 15006, 101 I. C. C. 363, 104 I. C. C. 341, they had 
joined with defendants in the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates on prepared sizes of bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coal and on semi-anthracite coal from points on lines 
of certain of the defendants to destinations on the lines of the 
cross-complainants. ; 

It is alleged by the cross-complainants that the divisions 
demanded by the defendants as their proportions of the revenue 
derived from the joint rates have been, are and for the future 
will be excessive, unjust and unreasonable. It is also alleged by 
them that the divisions remaining to them after the demands of 
the defendants have been met will be inadequate, unjust and 
unreasonable. 

The New England cross-complainants say ‘that all the de- 
fendants benefited largely through the inclusion of them and 
other New England carriers in the eastern rate group in Ex 
Parte 74 and that they had received and would receive large 
amounts of revenue which they would not have received had it 
not been for the property investment and revenue needs of the 
New England carriers and the inclusion of them with the prop- 
erty investment and revenue needs of the other carriers in the 
eastern rate group. The cross-complainants said the defendants 
and those particularly in the Pocahontas region had not re- 
turned to the New England carriers more than a very small 
fraction, if any, of the additional revenues received by them as 
the result of Ex Parte 74. 


The cross-complainants said that the Commission and the 
Supreme Court of the United States had held that the additional 
revenue thus derived by the defendant lines “from the invest- 
ment and needs of the New England carriers equitably belongs 
in part at least to the said New England carriers and is a cir- 
cumstance to be considered in determining the divisions of joint 
rates between the defendants and the New England carriers.” 
They further contended that the increase in divisions granted to 
the New England carriers in the New England divisions case 
was expressly stated by the Commission to be partial only and 
not to comprise the full measure of the increase to which they 
were entitled. They further said that, due to the small inter- 
change between the defendants in the Pocahontas region and the 
New England carriers, the increased revenue accruing to the 
New England lines as the result of the order in the divisions 
case “has come in insignificant part, if at all, from the so-called 
Pocahontas roads.” They said that was a circumstance to be 
considered in support of the plea for increased divisions. In the 
main complaint the C. & O. and other carriers asked that just 
and equitable divisions be established. 


HOG SHIPMENT ICE COOLED! 


In the hot weather of early July a representative of the De- ‘ 
partment of Agriculture checked off a train load of stock as it 
arrived in Chicago to see whether or not any of the cars of hogs 
had been protected against the extreme heat, says a statement 
issued by the Department, continuing as follows:” 


“I found one car of protected hogs,’’ he reports, “which was 
loaded at 5 p. m. on Wednesday and unloaded on the Chicago market 
at 8:30 a. m. Thursday. Suspended from the roof of this car were 
four gunny sacks containing ice. Each had been filled when the car 
left Beloit, Wis., and the 150 pounds of ice cost but 60 cents. The 
owner, who accompanied this load of hogs, stated that he ships 
between 600 and 700 hogs each year and that all hogs ered during 
the summer months are taken care of as these were. ery hog 
that walked out from the car seemed cool, although the temperature 
in Chicago at the time of unloading was 90 degrees.F. So far as I 
have observed, this is the first load of hogs coming to the Chicago 
market this season which was protected from the heat by suspending 
ice packs from the car roof.” 

It was the opinion of this shipper that bags of ice make a car 
from 10 to 15 degrees cooler. Cool air descends, circulates over the 
backs of the hogs, and keeps them cool. This method has long 


— urged by the department as a profitable practice in shipping 
ogs. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE INVESTIGATION 


(Special Correspondence from Los Angeles) 


The opinions of those who testified at the third and closing 
session of the hearing at Los Angeles differed from the views 
expressed by the truck operators and associations at the first 
two days of the hearing. The associations approved of the 
regulation of interstate commerce by a federal agency which 
would leave the control of intrastate business in the hands of 
state bodies. The operators declared they favored both intra- 
state and interstate regulation by state commission only. 

These witnesses, the majority of whom represented whole- 
salers, jobbers, and other shippers, said regulation of rates 
would be impractical. Rate fixing would restrict their business, 
according to the testimony of some, who apparently favored 
competitive hauling and only limited legislation. 

Woven into the testimony and opinions on regulation was 
the story of how agricultural and industrial development in Cal- 
ifornia has been aided by motor busses and trucks, on which 
many communities and commercial interests rely for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight. 


Representing the Llewellen Iron Works, McClintock-Mar- 
shall Construction Company, Baker Iron Works and Union Iron 
Works, T. A. Loretz testified that these firms distribute prac: 


tically all of their products by contract truck haulers, who are. 


exempt from regulation under the California laws. Because of 
the special type of service required, it would be impossible to 
fix rates in a practicat manner for this kind of hauling, he said. 
Rate fixing, he said, would restrict their business, because all 
of the types and kinds of hauling could not be standardized. 
He said he favored state regulation of both intrastate and inter- 
state transportation only to the extent that truckers would be 
required to show financial responsibility and ability to indemnify 
for losses. 


F. A. Carmouche, vice-president and general manager of 
Allen Bros., Inc., a trucking firm, testified that extensive regu- 
lation and particularly rate fixing was not practical because of 
the wide divergence between different hauls, road conditions, 
and the types of equipment necessary to transport special loads. 


George W. Flavell, superintendent of the local Wilson Pack- 
ing Co. plant, said motor transportation should not be restricted 
by legislation that might prove unwieldy. He testified that 
trucks handled perishable products more quickly and econom- 
ically than railroads and predicted that, in a few years, his firm 
would be making deliveries in refrigerated trucks within a radius 
of 500 miles direct to the doors of the consumers. Motor trans- 
portation was only in its infancy, he said. 

R. E. Crandall, secretary of the Associated Jobbers of Los 
Angeles, told of the opinions expressed in the answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent to all the members of his organization. 

“We find no general sentiment or insistent demand for fed- 
eral regulation,” he declared. “So far as our immediate ter- 
ritory is concerned it is the sentiment that sufficiently broad 
powers now rest with the California commission for regulation 
of truck transportation and that the features of mobility and 
elasticity of service possible by means of the truck should not 
be hampered by undue regulation of rates and service. 

“In the event that federal regulation should be found ad- 
visable, we do not feel that this should exceed a requirement 
to secure a certificate of public convenience and necessity, en- 
tail some showing of financial responsibility and ability to in- 
demnify shippers for loss.” 

That 855 California towns and communities could not exist 
or thrive without motor vehicle transportation, was the testi- 
mony of Ethelbert Favary, consulting engineer of the Moreland 
Motor Truck Company. 

As an example of the extensive use of trucks in southern 
California, he pointed out that 15,000 cars of fruit and vege- 
tables are shipped to Los Angeles annually by railroad and the 
equivalent of 20,000 carloads are brought there by truck. 

“It is important to note that, before the advent of the motor 
vehicle, the intensive cultivation of farms was only possible 
within a short distance of railroad lines,” he testified. “Since 
trucks and busses came into use, this distance has been greatly 
extended and the railroads have benefited thereby, for the trucks 
add considerably more tonnage to the railroads than they take 
away.” 

He gave statistics to show that between 1909 and 1923, rail- 
road mileage increased about 20 per cent, while agricultural 
products in California increased 100 per cent and mining prod- 
ucts 400 per cent. 

This development, he said, was only possible on account of 
the facilities of transportation by motor trucks, both as feeders 
to railroads or direct lines to carry products to final destination. 

He said the transportation situation in California was dif- 
ferent from that in eastern states and should have special con- 
sideration in the’ findings of the Commission and its recom- 
mendations. 


At the close of the hearing the interested parties were told 
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that they would be allowed to file briefs in Washington until 
October 10. 





(By a staff correspondent at Denver, Colo.) 

At the opening of the continued motor vehicle regulation 
hearings at Denver, Colo., August 25, in the rooms of the Colo- 
rado Public Utilities Commission, the railroads, through Mr. 
Dier, of the Colorado & Southern, put on three witnesses. He 
said he appeared also for the Denver & Interurban Railway 
Company and all members of the Western Trunk Line Associa- 
tion. He explained that his witnesses would be brief and would 
not go into details because of the questionnaire to be answered 
by the railroads. 

F. A. Wadleigh, passenger traffic manager of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, said the railways were concerned about 
the inroads on their revenue made by the automobile, both 
private cars and busses. A decrease in revenue was especially 
noticeable in short-haul travel. It began about 1920. He pre- 
sented figures showing that on his road, in the five years, 1920- 
1925, there had been a decrease of 59.4 per cent in the number 
of passengers and of 38.5 per cent in revenue in Colorado. The 
average haul had increased 32 per cent and the population had 
increased 7.7 per cent. In Utah there had been a decrease of 
60.7 per cent in the number of passengers and 45.8 per cent in 
revenue. He said that since 1920 there had. been an increase of 
85 per cent in the registration of motor vehicles and in Utah 
an increase of 110 per cent. This loss of business, he said, was 
attributable largely to the private automobile. 

His road, he said, had recently taken over and was operat- 
ing two bus lines. Their rates were the same as the rail rates, 
in proportion to mileage. This bus operation had, however, only 
permitted the road to take off one passenger train—about 188 
miles a day. 

Motor vehicle competition, he said, was not confined to short 
hauls. Out of Denver there were many long distance bus opera- 
tions at rates much lower than the rail rates. He gave the 
following illustrations, among others: To Kansas City, rail, 
$22.76; bus, $12.50; to Chicago, rail, $37.28; bus, $25.00; to Salt 
Lake City, rail, $22.56; bus, $12.50; Los Angeles, rail, $49.29; 
bus, $25.00. These busses, he said, did a good business. 

With some coaching by Mr. Bock, of the Colorado commis- 
sion, he testified that 57 motor vehicle common carrier permits 
had been issued by the commission and over 200 applications 
were pending. 

It is said that many motor vehicle common carriers are in 
operation in Colorado without permits, though the state law 
requires certificates of public convenience and necessity and the 
filing of tariffs. 

Mr. Wadleigh made a point of the fact that there was no 
free transportation on the bus lines operated by his railroads. 

He said he favored regulation of the motor vehicle com- 
mon carriers by some form of cooperation between state and 
federal authorities. There. should be regulation as to rates, 
service, liability, and other features. 

Questioned by H. S. Class, representing several bus lines, 
as to the efficiency of the Colorado commission in the matter of 
motor vehicle regulation, he said it had been only a few months 
since the commission had learned that it was in control, and he 
believed it would now function efficiently in control of rates and 
all other matters. 

Mr. Class asked him if he knew of a single instance where 
the commission had functioned in this respect where there had 
been a controversy. While he was attempting an answer, Com- 
missioner Bock explained that the commission’s authority had 
been settled only last April by the decision of a state court in 
the Greeley transportation case. The question was not pressed. 

B. W. Robbins, general freight agent of the D. & R. G. W., 
told of the effect of truck competition on railroad freight traffic. 
He gave some figures affecting Denver territory. From Trini- 
dad and Pueblo to Canyon City there had been a decrease in 
the annual freight tonnage carried by his road, from 1921 to 
1926, of 6,757 tons, and a decrease of $51,607 in revenues. From 
Grand Junction to.Montrose and Somerset there had been a 
decrease of 2,655 tons and $21,050 in revenue. He thought this 
loss entirely due to motor truck operation, but he was not asked 
to explain how he arrived at that conclusion. He said the com- 
petition was from both common carrier and privately owned 
trucks. In Colorado, he said, common carrier motor vehicles 
must have permits, but they were not required for contract 
carriers. 

J. E. Buckingham, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Colorado & Southern, said that since 1920 there had been a 
losS of 19.85 per cent in the number of passengers, and 22.70 per 
cent in local passenger revenie on his road. He attributed this 
loss to bus and private automobile competition. A statement 
of tonnage and revenue on less than carload. shipments from 
Denver to Loveland showed a loss of 2,754 tons and $19,123 rev- 
enue in 1925 as compared with 1920. The same comparison, 
Denver to Fort Collins, showed a loss of 2,072 tons and $13,963 
revenue. Freight traffic (except coal), with origin and destina- 
tion in the Denver area, showed a decrease of 6,757 tons and 
$61,607 revenue since 1921. 
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His road, he said, operated one bus line between Denver 
and Boulder. 

Another railroad witness, Ernest Carter, traffic manager of 
the Laramie, North Park & Western Railroad, was put on by J. 
R. Sullivan. The road is 112 miles long. It has, the witness 
said, six competing bus lines and eleven competing truck lines. 
He didn’t think any of these motor vehicle lines, which were 
partly intrastate and partly interstate, were subject to regula- 
tion in either Colorado or Wyoming. The effect of this competi- 
tion since 1920, he said, was to decrease by 64 per cent the 
number of passengers and by 34.6 per cent the amount of pas- 
senger revenue. Less than carload freight showed a decrease of 
13 per cent, and the entire freight revenue showed a 6.2 per cent 
decrease. His road was making no profit and it had applied to 
the federal court for permission to suspend operations during 
the winter season. The loss in business, he thought, was due 
to both private automobile and common carrier motor vehicle 
competition. 

Mr. Class called, as his first witness, for truck and bus oper- 
ators, F. S. Robbins, of Sterling, Colo., operating the Robbins 
Transfer Lines. In 1922, he said, he had one truck. Now he 
had nine trucks running local out of Sterling in three directions 
and also a service from Denver to Sterling. He furnished door- 
to-door delivery and collection everywhere, and told of several 
special kinds of service at the regular charge, such as delivering 
a pump in the middle of a field where it was to be used. He was 
thinking of putting on refrigeration service for perishables. He 
attempted to follow railroad freight rates as closely as possible. 
He did not think federal regulation advisable because the in- 
dustry was young and changing constantly. 

Mr. Bock brought out the fact that the company was oper- 
ating without a permit from the state commission, though there 
was an application on file. He said he had no objection to state 
regulation. He was asked what the objection could be to inter- 
state regulation, theréfore, and he replied confusedly that that 
would depend on the kind of regulation. 

J. C. Vaughn, of the Vaughn Transfer and Transportation 
Co., Rocky Ford, Colo., said all his business was done by special 
contract. Some of it was done across the state line. He did not 
think anyone was well informed enough to draft a suitable bill 
for federal regulation, because conditions were changing all the 
time. He said his business had not been profitable. He was 
operating without a permit. He thought if the proper kind of 
regulation could be put into force it would be a good thing for 
everybody. He said he was not in competition with the rail- 
roads, because he charged so much more than they did. In 
answer to a question from Mr. Bock, he said he thought the 
proper time for regulation might come inside of five years, if 
the right kind of men could be elected to office. 

George H. Swerer, Denver attorney, who has had consider- 
able experience in the operation of motor vehicles and is now 
president of a company in that business, made the following 
statement as to the development of the bus transportation in- 
dustry in Colorado: 


Colorado is perhaps one of the first states in which transpor- 
tation by automobile bus was begun. In 1907, S. S. Stanley of 
Newton, Mass., and Estes Park, Colorado, and the owner of hotels 
in Estes Park, manufactured and placed in operation steam au- 
tomobiles of ten or twelve passenger capacity, between the town 
of Longmont, Colorado, and Estes Park, Colorado, and operated 
them over such route, the distance being some fifty miles. The 
operation of these steam automobiles was continued until 1916, 
when they were replaced by gasoline busses by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Parks Transportation Company. During the period of 1907 
to 1916, there were perhaps twenty such busses in operation. 
These busses met the steam trains at Longmont and Loveland, 
Colorado, and transported the passengers therefrom to Estes Park, 
which was not then, and is not now reached by railroad. The 
operation was therefore non-competitive. 

The Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Company replaced 
the steam busses with some twenty-five gasoline cars in 1916, 
and have each year since added to their equipment of busses and 
trucks so that they are now operating between Denver and Estes 
Park on a regular schedule, and during the tourist season each 
year are operating over a circle, and other trips west of Den- 
ver. None of their operation, however, is competitive with steam 
railroads, and, in fact, the great percentage of their business is 
carried on in connection with various railroads terminating in 
Denver. This operation, however, is the largest and oldest in the 
state. The company at the present time operates more than 
eighty busses and trucks during the tourist season. 

The first regular inter-city bus operation was begun in 1921 
by the Paradox Land and Transport Company, operating between 
Denver and Fort Collins and intermediate points, such company 
having obtained from the Public Utilities Commission of the 
state a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
them so to operate. Shortly after a line was established known 
as the Inter-City Bus Line, Inc., between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, and this company was the first to operate large busses 
on a regular schedule. The company, however, was not a suc- 
cess, and such operation was discontinued after approximately a 
year of service. The Paradox Company continued their service 
and gradually increased their operation until 1925, when they 
were carrying approximately 60,000 people a year. This com- 
pany was sold in 1926 to the Rocky Mountain Motor Company, 
who now operate ‘the line. E 

The third chief operation was begun by the Colorado Motor 
Way in 1923, between the towns of Denver and Greeley, and in- 
termediate points. This operation started with very few busses 
but increased their number to 14 in 1926, when the same was 
sold to the Rocky Mountain Motor Company. 

After 1923 various other operations were started in the state; 
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that is, between Pueblo and Walsenberg, Walsenberg and Trini- 
dad, Grand Junction, Delta and Montrose, and at numerous other 
points which were not in competition with the railroads. At 
several places in the state where inland towns had been served 
by horse-drawn vehicles, the automobile soon supplanted such 
service; but the interurban service did not really commence, and 
was of no magnitude until the middle of the year 1923. 

In 1924 the railroads of this state began to take notice of 
competitive bus operations, and for the purpose of experimenting 
with such operations the Denver & Interurban Electric Railway, 
controlled by the Colorado & Southern Railroad, and operating 
between Denver and Boulder, a distance of 30 miles, secured a 
certificate for operating busses. They immediately placed upon 
such line, in competition with their electric line, and in compe- 
tition with their steam railroad, a fleet of large passenger busses. 
Such operation has been at this time entirely successful, and 
they are now operating between Denver and Boulder, eleven 
round trips a day, and carrying an average of more than 300 
people daily. 

The latter part of 1925 the Greeley Transportation Company 
operated six busses between Denver and Colorado Springs and 
intermediate points. This operation was purchased by the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western, and the Colorado and Southern 
Railways, who later obtained a certificate to operate between 
Denver and Pueblo, and are now operating six large busses over 
such line as the Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs Motor Way, 
Inc., and such operation is a successful one. In the early part 
of 1926, a line which had therefore been operated between Grand 
Junction, Montrose and Delta was purchased by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, and is now being operated by the Western 
Slope Motor Way, Inc., and is a successful operation. All of the 
operations above mentioned are purely intra-state lines. There 
are numerous others being operated in the state, most of them 
possessing certificates from the Utilities Commission, and the 
magnitude of their business is set out on page 11 of the exhibit 
hereto attached, 4 

Most of the transportation companies mentioned herein maintain 
at their terminals, comfortable, clean and convenient —s rooms 
and ticket offices for their patrons. They are represented by indi- 
vidual agents in each town through which they pass, and such agents 
take care of the ticket sales and other business of such companies. 
The companies also maintain, generally, and own, private garages, 
and in some instances large sums of money are invested for such 
purpose. 

The rates charged by the various companies are in most instances 
somewhat higher than those charged by their competitors, the rail- 
roads. There is, however, a wide variation in the rates charged, but 
on page 11 of the exhibit hereto attached, it will be seen that the 
average rate per passenger mile is 4.21 per mile. A majority of the 
traffic is sold on one way tickets, most of the companies, however, 
making a reduction for round trip rates. Such round trip ticket 
contract allows stop-overs at various places, and the carriage contract 
is, in all instances, similar to that of the railroads. 

Practically all the larger companies carry insurance covering 
personal injury to passengers or employes, collision insurance covering 
damage to their own property, and property liability insurance cover- 
ing damage to property of other people. The insurance is carried in 
a sufficient amount, generally with a minimum liability of $10,000.00 
on behalf of the insurance company, extended up to $50,000.00 and 
$100,000.00 maximum for any one accident. As is well known, the 
insurance premium on such policies is extremely high, and consti- 
tutes an appreciable cost in bus transportation. However, the expe- 
rience has been in Colorado, that losses or damages occurring through 
accidents, either to passengers or property, have generally been 
promptly settled by any motor bus or truck carrier, and it might be 
said that such claims are settled more promptly than such claims 
arising against a railroad. 

As stated before, in 1907, there was only one company operating 
busses in this state, such condition continuing until 1916, and has © 
steadily grown until 1925, when there were more than thirteen princi- 
pal companies doing business within the state. The data submitted 
herewith concerning the bus business is more or less an estimate, and 
cannot be taken as absolutely accurate, but should accurate facts be 
available, the writer believes that the figures herewith presented 
would not be far wrong. The figures on page 11 show that in 1925 
the bus companies of the state were operating more than 1,133 miles 
over the highways of the state, 268 miles of such operations being 
paved, and the balance of 865 miles being unpaved. During the year, 
the companies carried more than 813,000 passengers for a revenue of 
more.than a million and a third dollars. Such companies were capital- 
ized at the time for more than $866,000.00 and had invested approxi- 
mately a million dollars in the business. While these figures seem 
rather large, still in cOmparison to railroad transportation in the 
state, it would be found that to every four persons using the rail- 
roads in the state, one person used the bus; in other words, the bus 
traffic in the state was 25% of that of the railroads. 

Referring again to the railroads, on page 11 of the exhibit 

attached hereto, it will be seen that of the entire mileage covered 
by the thirteen companies represented, 1,008 miles is in competition 
with the railroads, while 315 miles are not so. 
_. Colorado has, perhaps, two of the largest companies operating 
interstate busses. On page 10 hereof is listed all the busses operating 
strictly interstate busses. It will be seen that one company is operat- 
ing 51 busses alone; that all the companies together operate 73 busses, 
and that they carry approximately 6,000 persons per month, and 
cover over 63,000 miles of highway in the United States. It will be 
seen that the estimated yearly gross revenue amounts to more than 
$2,000,000.00. But what apparently seems a large business of passen- 
gers carried in the state, there is carried interstate, amount to only 
8.69, of the entire bus traffic of the state. Such interstate companies, 
of course, at the present time operate with no regulation, except, 
perhaps, in some of the states through which they operate, but at 
the present time there are no regulations in effect in Colorado effect- 
ing strictly interstate carriage. It may be said, also, that two of 
the interstate companies with headquarters in Denver, are perhaps 
the two largest in the United States, and if such is the case, the 
earnings of such companies is a very, very small proportion of the 
railroads competing with such companies. 

A great deal has been said to the effect that the reduction in 
revenue on behalf of the railroads has been due to the increase in 
the bus competition. I believe, however, that the railroads have 
admitted, in most instances, that only a very small per cent of such 
loss has been caused by the bus, and that the greater loss has been 
caused by the private automobiles. From figures on page 4 it will 
be seen that in Colorado, the loss in 1920 from their passenger busi- 
ness grossed more than $19,000,000.00. and in 1921 this revenue fell 
off $4,000,000.00; that in 1922 it fell off another million, while in 1923, 
such revenues increased over 1922, and that in 1924 and 1925, such 
revenues decreased $1,000,000.00 each year. For the same period, 
and from page 7 of the exhibit attached hereto, it will be seen that 
private automobiles in Colorado increased from 119,000 in 1920, to 
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more than 221,000 in 1925, or practically 100 per cent, while busses in 
Colorado in competition with the railroads increased from 7 in 1920 
to 60 in 1925. The increased number of private cars, with an 
average car capacity of 5, would be 500,000, while the increase of 53 
busses with an average capacity of 15, would be only 795. There are 
no figures available, however,:as to the bus lines which the busses 
operated, and it is impossible to arrive at the exact percentage, 
and such figures as might be presented here would only be a matter 
of guess work at the present time, but it is reasonable to believe 


that the 100,000 increase in private passenger automobiles would take’ 


more revenue from the railroads than 53 large busses, even though 
they should travel many, many bus miles each day. 

Page 7 of the exhibit attached hereto shows some very interest- 
ing figures, and figures which are accurate, and shows specific 
instances relative to the competition of busses. In 1911, the Denver 
& Interurban Railroad Company Electric, between Denver and 
Boulder, Colorado, carried more than 1,700 passengers daily; such 
traffic has now dwindled in 1925, when the average traffic was only 
798, and this in view of the fact that no busses were in competition 
with such operation. As stated before, such company has recently 
established a bus operation between Denver and Boulder, in competi- 
tion with their electric line, and such operation is highly successful. 

- Between the towns of Louisville, and Lafayette, Colorado, the 
Colorado & Southern Railway, in 1913, carried daily 128 people. There 
was no bus competition here, but nevertheless, the traffic fell off 
from such figure in 1913 to a daily average of 67 in 1921, at which 
time the busses began operating between Denver and Lafayette, and 
such daily average decreased from 67 in 1921 to 25 in 1924. It is 
interesting to note, however, that for the two years prior to bus 
competition, such loss of the railroads on the daily average was 24, 
while in the first two years of bus competition, their loss was only 23. 
During the six years from 1913 to 1918, the loss was 45, and from 
1918 to 1924, the loss was 48. Private automobiles during the period, 
however, increased from 27,000 to 221,000, while busses in the state 
in competition with railroads increased from nothing to 60. ae 

There is only one conclusion that can be drawn, and that is 
that only a very small percentage of passenger traffic loss by the 
railroads has been caused by bus competition, and it is evident that 
the busses obtain the greater percentage of their traffic from sources 
other than those people who would otherwise patronize the railroads. 

A great number of people believe that busses and trucks 
monopolized the highways. From figures on page 6 herewith, prepared 
by the highway department of the state, it will be seen that the 
average traffic of busses over the roads therein mentioned is onlv .527 
per cent of the total use, and that the truck average is 16.77 per 
cent of the total use. The use of the highways of the state by 
private automobiles and private trucks and public common carrier 
trucks and busses has increased steadily with the improvement of 
the highways, as will be seen by page 8. Such chart shows the 
wonderful development and improvement of the highways of the 
state of Colorado, and the number of trucks and busses in the 
state has increased proportionately therewith. 


Busses and trucks in the state already pay a goodly sum in 
taxes for the support of the roads which they use, and for other 
purposes. A gasoline tax of 2c per gallon prevails in Colorado. In 
addition to such tax, all busses prior to 1926 paid a federal tax of 
$20.00 for each bus used for hire. They paid an additional registra- 
tion tax of $1.00 per person for each passenger more than 7 which 
each bus carried. They have paid their personal property tax and 
state capital stock tax and federal capital stock tax, and their 
federal income tax, if any. I believe, however, that most operators 
do not, and will not, object to somewhat higher tax for the benefit 
of the roads which they use, but such tax must be reasonable and 
just, and based upon their income. The general business of trans- 
porting persons and property for hire is of such great advantage and 
convenience to the public, and is such a growing business that the 

‘game must not be taxed unreasonably, so that companies now 
barely able to meet their obligations and pay a small profit would 
not be forced from the business because of unreasonable taxation. 
The state of Colorado has required from all bus and truck companies 
operating for hire between fixed terminals, and over a scheduled 
route in competition with the railroads, since 1917, a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from the Utilities Commission 
of the state. Up until the year 1925 this statute had been practically 
disregarded; there were very few certificates granted, and companies 
operated freely without such certiffeates. A decision of the Supreme 
Court of the state in 1926 sustained the Utilities Act in regard to 
bus and truck carriers, and in fact all carriers operating for hire, 
with the exception of strictly taxicab companies within the cities. 
It held that all must obtain certificates; consequently there has 
been a rush to obtain such certificates from the Commission, and 
the Commission’s power under the act has been fully sustained by 
the Supreme Court, but further than granting the certificates to 
applicants therefor, the Utilities Commission has not, up to the 
present time, promulgated any extensive regulation, and has not 
exercised any extensive control over such lines. It is presumed, 
however, that such regulations will be promulgated in the near 
future, and that the operation of a bus and truck company for hire 
will be hereafter strictly controlled by the Commission. 


He said, among other things, that a bus carrying twenty-five 
or thirty passengers was not as hard of the roadway as would 
be the number of private cars necessary to haul the same num- 
ber of persons. State fares, he said, were generally a fraction 
more than the railroad fares and interstate fares much less. He 
thought the Parker-Cummins bill was a fairly good proposal for 
federal regulation but he did not think federal power ought to 
be delegated to state commissions as proposed by the bill. The 
state bodies ought merely to act in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Bock asked him why he did not want power in the state com- 
missions and he said he would not like to answer. Mr. Hussey, 
chairman of the Kansas commission, insisted on an answer, and 
the witness said he thought state commissions were more easily 
influenced. Mr. Hussey thought he meant to insinuate crook- 
edness, but he said he meant only what he had said and no more. 


In answer to questions from Mr. Bock he said he believed 


in state regulation and was in favor of federal regulation to in- 
sure protection to the public. 


William M. Fuller, of Brighton, Colorado, is in the trucking 
business between Denver, Brighton, and Fort Lupton, with three 
trucks, He said he knew nothing about interstate regulation 
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because he did no interstate business. He believed in state reg- 
ulation and thought that, if he were doing an interstate busi- 
ness, he would favor regulation there also. 

W. J. Honeyman operates seven trucks from Colorado 
Springs to-Pueblo. He had no permit. He said he was making 
money—eight thousand dollars net in 1925 on an investment of 
about $18,000. 

Roger W. Taggart, president of the company operating the 
Yellow Way, operating many busses in long hauls to Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City, Chicago, Kansas City, and so on, told of the 
growth and success of his business. He started it in 1924 with 
$187.50 and now it does a business of over a million and a half 
a year. He said he paid taxes and licenses in several states and 
if he complied with the laws in all the states through which he 
operated it would cost him about a thousand dollars for each 
truck. Interstate operation should be regulated in some way, he 
said, but it was difficult to say how. Where there was an actual 
public necessity that had been filled, he thought a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity should be required and issued. 
But much of the service was not necessary and consisted merely 
of touring for pleasure. That part of the business, he thought, 


should be left to competition. Interstate regulation, he thought, 


might cause brokers to fill up the private cars at the expense 
of the touring busses. 


Mr. Bock asked why, if the railroads were regulated, the 


Same policy should not apply to motor vehicles. Mr. Taggart 


thought the time had not yet come for a definite and complete 
program. How far federal regulation should go, he said, 
he was not prepared to say. 

Harry S. Dickinson, traffic manager of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, put on the stand A. M. Hays, traffic manager of 
Heney and Boltoff, Denver. His firm, which deals in mining 
machinery and supplies, uses motor trucks, he testified, to some 
extent, at the request of its customers. Motor truck rates, he 
said, were about the same as rail rates on some commodities 
and higher on what might be called fourth class articles. No 
liability was assumed by the motor trucks, he said, and there 
was no law requiring them to take out insurance for the pro- 
tection of shippers. Sometimes a rate could be obtained, on 
a heavy shipment, lower than the regular rate. His firm never 
did business with the motor trucks by its own desire, he said, 
because there was no protection. 


Mr. Dickinson, appearing both for the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Industrial Traffic League, had sent a question- 
naire to about sixty representative Denver industries and had 
received twenty-two replies, which he summarized as follows: 
A majority used trucks in intrastate business only; a ma- 
jority used trucks only at customers ’request; a majority 
found motor truck rates usually the same as or lower than 
rail rates; a majority found motor service better in point of 
time, less restrictive as to packing requirements, and more lib- 
eral with respect to receiving hours; a majority found motor 
truck service much more flexible as to frequency, hours at which 
shipments are picked up, difference in packing requirements, 
store door delivery, etc.; a majority said motor trucks usually 
gave the same receipt as given by the railroads and usually 
less liability was assumed; a majority said goods were shipped 
by motor truck a distance of from 10 to 150 miles; a majority 
could not say whether or not there was discrimination by trucks 
between shippers; a majority thought there was a demand for 
federal regulation of motor trucks in interstate commerce for 
the better protection of the shipping public; a majority said 
that, if motor truck service were curtailed or discontinued, they 
would not put into service trucks of their own to handle the 
business now ‘handled by motor trucks; a majority said the 
motor trucks gave very limited pick-up service but full store- 
door delivery, and that such service was of considerable value. 

Mr. Dickinson gave as his personal view that there should 
be full state and federal regulation of motor vehicles. He be- 
lieved federal regulation possible at this time. The business 
had been going on in this part of the country since 1918 and he 
thought there had been plenty of time to decide what kind of 
regulation was needed. 

Mr. Bock asked him if he thought it was fair to regulate 
rail rates and not motor vehicle rates, and he said he thought 
not. As a shipper, he said, his attention had been especially 
directed to attempts to regulate rates and prevent discrimina- 
tion. He said, also in answer to a question from Mr. Bock, 
that he thought motor vehicles doing a commercial business 
should, as such, pay a fee for their use of the highways as a 
place of doing business. 

B..F. Lavender, of Omaha, made the following statement 
on behalf of the Nebraska and Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Association: 


On behalf of the Nebraska and Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Association, 
of Omaha, Neb., which association comprises the entire fruit and 


‘ vegetable jobbing interests of Nebraska and western Iowa, we desire 


to present for the consideration of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission some statistics and facts regarding the operation of motor 
truck carriers, both state and interstate in Nebraska and Iowa. 

In Nebraska at the present time there are absolutely no regu- 
lations or restrictions applicable to motor truck transportation. The 
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regulations in Iowa are applicable to common carriers only. From 
a canvass made by members of this association, at all jobbing cen- 
ters-in the state of Nebraska there are approximately 150 trucks 
operating in the state of Nebraska as common carriers. Most of 
these operators are also contract carriers, if the situation warrants, 
and there are probably as many more private carriers, who fre- 
quently enter the common carrier class or contract class, if to their 
advantage. 

Because of the fact that there are no restrictions in the state 
of Nebraska registration is not necessary, and as only a few of the 
operators keep books, using a memorandum book for a record of 
their operations, it is impossible to state whether or not they are 
operating at a profit to themselves, and it is also impossible to give 
other than an estimate of the extent of their operations. The aver- 
age carrying capacity of the trucks in use is three tons. 

In addition to these carriers we have another class of operator, 
which we particularly desire to call to the attention of the commis- 
sion at this investigation, that this class of carrier may be given 
equal consideration with the recognized classes of motor transporta- 
tion. This carrier would presumably come under the category of a 
private carrier, and for want of a better name, we will call him a 
peddler carrier. He is the operator who owns his own truck. He 
has no established place of business, sells fruit, vegetables, gro- 
ceries, and many other commodities at a delivered price within a 
radius of fifty miles of the jobbing center. 

At the present time there are 18 companies or individuals op- 
erating 34 trucks out of Omaha, both in Nebraska and Iowa. The 
total carrying. capacity for the trucks operated is approximately 
100 tons, and the check of their operations in the last thirty days 
indicates that the majority of their tracks are overloaded. The 
probabilities are that the daily tonnage handled is from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent in excess of the carrying capacity. These op- 
erators, because of the fact that they have no established place of 
business, are able to change their scene of operations from one mar- 
ket to another when conditions either competitive or otherwise 
warrant. Their usual method of operation is to take orders from 
the merchants in the small towns for the commodities the mer- 
chants desire at a delivered price, delivery to be made the following 
day. On a return trip to the jobbing center they buy produce such 
as butter, eggs, and poultry, or any other available commodities, 
which they consider can be sold to advantage on the open market in 
the jobbing center. They have practically monopolized the business 
in our particular line within a radius of fifty miles of Omaha, and 
are becoming increasingly large handlers of other commodities than 

vegetables. 

ett eee are unfavorable because of intensive competition 
or other reasons these operators of peddler trucks are not developing 
a satisfactory volume of sale to the retail merchant, they immediately 
start peddling to the consumer. In many instances we have known 
these parties to sell the retail merchant in the town and then peddle 
the same commodity to the retailer’s customers. In all parts of 
Nebraska and Iowa they are moving car loads into small towns 
and peddling them out to the retailer and the consumer, and in 
many instances merchandise of inferior quality. 

The handling of fruit and vegetables in the small towns has 
been materially Secreased because of the inroad of these peddlers. In 
self-protection the merchant must buy from the peddler, but he is 
always’ taking the chance that the peddler will sell to the consumer, 
his customer, and the fruit spoils on his hands, They naturally op- 
erate in greatest numbers in territory served by hard surface roads. 

From the fact that with the exception of one or two of their 
number, their trucks are in a poor state of repair, and from the 
standard of living which the operators enjoy, it is safe to say that 
they are not operating profitably. In the last year four of them, to 
our knowledge, have been compelled to scrap their trucks and go = 
of business, but several —, have started operations to take 

f those who suspended, 

= fg * survey of the truck carriers- operating in the state 
of Nebraska at the present time indicates that 20 per cent of the 
operators are engaged in_merchandising business along with their 
transportation business. During the month of April from Omaha 
alone there were 1,200,000 pounds of freight hauled from Omaha by 
common truck carriers, and during that same period there was an 
additional 250,000 pounds hauled from Omaha by peddler ——— 
or over 20 per cent. They operate from Sioux City, Ia., into — - 
eastern Nebraska on the same basis. Three or four trucks operat. ng 
regularly from Sioux City with an approximate daily tonnage o 
a tees tati id ervice, which 
= e that motor transpor on provides a ser ' 

it tn eae for the railroads to provide; that this motor trans- 
portation is here to stay; that it is a necessity to the proper “—- 
nomic development of the country... We know from experience the 
many advantages that have accrued to the shippers of the country 
because of proper regulation of the rail Hoge : aa 

We believe that the motor carriers of the country shou e 
vequiniell ‘repsonably not only because of the fact that their compet- 
itors, the rail carriers, are regulated, but to protect and help to place 
on a sound financial basis the truck operators themselves, in order 
that merchants who entrust their property to the motor carrier may 
be assured that in case of loss or damage they are dealing with a 
solvent operator. Also to avoid economic waste because of duplica- 
tion of service. » _ 

We particularly desire the commission to consider the p er 
carrier alone with the other classes of motor transportation, as it 
is conceivable that in case of regulations becoming burdensome that 
the common, contract, or private carrier might become a peddler car- 
rier, and consequently evade the regulation, which he objected to. 
We know that this has occurred in Iowa in the last year. Three op- 
erators who were common carriers and subject to the Iowa regula- 
tions ceased operation altogether in that manner, and are now op- 
erating three peddler trucks, doing interstate business between Iowa 
and Nebraska, and are avoiding all regulatory measures. 

We are making a careful study of the situation in Nebraska and 
are giving careful consideration to the various regulatory measures 
now enforced in other states, and intend drafting a law and attempt 
to have it adopted by the Nebraska state legislature, which will 
effectively and reasonably regulate all of the different. classes of 
motor carrier, as it is manifestly unreasonable to regulate one class 
only. We urge that the Interstate Commerce Commission in their 
findings, make recommendations broad enough in scope to include all 
classes of motor carrier. 


Examiner Flynn, who did his utmost to bar irrelevant testi- 
mony and inconsequential cross-examination, held the hearing 


in session the first day until nearly six o’clock and convened. 


it the next morning at nine o’clock in an effort to finish at noon, 
which he succeeded in doing. : 
Mr. Bock put on E. S. Johnson, assistant auditor and stat- 
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istician, and acting special investigator for the Colorado com- 
mission, to show the system used by some travel bureaus in 
avoiding responsibility by turning business over to private op- 
erators. 

Mr. Swerer called C. S. Burch, of Denver, secretary-treasurer 
of the Motor Travel Bureau, engaged in interstate transportation 
of passengers by bus to Kansas City, Salt Lake City, and other 
points. He did not think federal regulation would be advisable 
at this time for the reason that the business had not reached 
the stage where a law could be framed that would benefit the 
companies. The time might come, he thought, when regulation 
would be necessary for the protection of the public. 

Examiner Flynn asked him why, if regulation would be 
necessary in the future, it was not necessary now, and why not 
keep on waiting indefinitely, since the business would continue 
to change and to grow. The reply was that the business was 
too new. Mr. Flynn asked if it was not as necessary now as 
it would be in the future that the public be protected, and he 
said it was. 

“What protection has the public now?” asked the examiner. 

The witness could only cite the insurance feature. 

Questions brought out the fact that even the insurance fea- 
ture is often wiped out by the practice of turning over some 
of the business to smaller operators who are not responsible. 


H. E. Jobes, of Denver, secretary and manager of the Bus 
Transportation Company, said his company did only an intra- 
state business. He was in favor of state regulation. He was 
not in the interstate business, but he thought the principle was 
the same there and that the. public was entitled to protection, 
but he would hesitate to say just what kind. 


Dean Gillespie, manager of the White Company, Denver, 
told something of motor bus operating costs. He said the mo- 
tor bus operators were now the best customers on the books 
of his company, with respect to the payment of their bills. 
He believed in state regulation of busses, but didn’t know much 
about the interstate business, though he thought there should 
be some kind of regulation. He thought it impossible for the 
operators to make money without regulation, since there would 
be continual rate-cutting. He did not think motor trucks could 
be regulated—at least the legitimate motor truck operator in 
Colorado had never been able to obtain any protection. 


C. E. Martin, of Denver, operating a motor truck line from 
Denver to Colorado Springs, said his business was not profit- 
able, owing to the fact that there was not proper state regula- 
tion, which he favored and which he hoped would come about. 
He had nothing to offer as to federal regulation. 


Mr. Bock put on C. A. Bradley, secretary of the H. W. Moore 
Equipment Company, Denver, who told of dificulty encountered 
in collecting for a C. O. D. package shipped by motor truck. 
The company that did the business was not financially respon- 
sible. He believed the truck companies ought to be regulated. 
His railroad claims, he said, were always paid. 


Mr. Bock also put on P. E. Hansen, credit man for the 
Carter Rice Paper Company; who told of an instance of the 


same kind of trouble, though it was the only one his company 
had experienced, he said. 


Mr. Swerer came to bat again with Edwin Mitchell, auditor 
of the Colorado State Highway Department, who told where the 
funds for state highways came from. 


G. W. Deikle, manager of the Burke Taxi Cab Company, 
operating a line of sight seeing busses, favored state regulation 
both from the point of view of protection for the public and pro- 
tection for his business. His busses, he said, were not in com- 
_petition with the railroads. 





Washington, D. C.—Requests by representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture and others have been submitted to 
the Commission for postponement of the Washington, D. C., hear- 
ing in the motor vehicle investigation until October 20. The 
Washington hearing is now scheduled for September 29. The 
requests for postponement probably will be granted. 


B. & O. BUSSES INTO N. Y. 


Motor coach service from Jersey City to the Pershing 
Square station in New York has been established by the Balti- 
more & Ohio to supplant its train service into New York that 
was discontinued, August 29, when the road ceased to operate 
trains into the Pennsylvania station. Passengers are trans- 


ferred from the Jersey City terminal into New York without 
extra charge and have the choice of two bus routes through 
Manhattan, as well as the privilege of stopping at hotels en 
route. It is intended that the bus service shall eliminate the 
walking and climbing of stairways in terminals attendant to 
catching trains, for the busses will be operated from the train- 
side, : 








































































































































































































































WATERWAY POLICY PLEA 


Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, made 
a plea for a national policy in the development of inland water- 
way transoprtation, irrigation, reclamation, flood control and 
power, in an atidress on the night of August 21 at Seattle, 
Wash., before the Columbia River Basin League. His subject 
was, “A National Policy in Development of Water Resources.” 
He dealt at length with proposed waterway developments for 
navigation purposes. 

“For the past five years the Department of Commerce has, 
as directed by its organic act, and at the request of the other 
departments of the government, devoted much of its energies 
to study of the commercial possibilities in the development of 
the water resources of our country—inland water-borne trans- 
portation, power, irrigation, reclamation and flood control,” 
said Mr. Hoover. 

“The time has come when we must take an enlarged vision 
of their future. We have arrived at a new era in this develop- 
ment. We have need that we formulate a new and broad 
national program for the full utilization of our streams, our 
rivers and our lakes.” 

Secretary Hoover said water was the nation’s greatest un- 
developed resource—that of 25,000 miles of possible inland 
waterways probably less than 7,000 were really modernized, 
and that the utility of much of those 7,000 miles was minimized 
by their isolation into segments of what he said should be 
connected transportation systems. 

“Every drop of water that runs to the sea without yielding 
its full commercial returns to the nation is an economic loss, 
and that! loss in all its economic implications can be computed 
in billions,” said he. 

“We have for a century and a half concentrated ourselves 
upon development of our land and our mineral resources; we 
have conserved our forests and developed our rail and highway 
transportation. Our government has done some effective work 
with water, but we have wasted vast sums of public money 
under political pressures; and we have now skimmed off the 
easy jobs. Today it is the major engineering jobs and the 
opportunity of great national design which lie before us.” 

Mr. Hooover said that, almost unnoticed, the progress of 
science and engineering had revolutionized the possibilities of 
the nation’s water resources; that inventions in construction 
methods and tools “enable us to economically deepen channels 
and safely construct great dams. These advances, together 
with improvements in water craft, enable us to transform the 
local packet boat into transportation systems for great trains 
of barges and ocean-going vessels.” Continuing, Secretary 
Hoover, in part, said: 


True conservation is to get our water at work. There are 
imperative reasons for it. Before expiration of the years required 
for major construction, we shall need more food supplies than 
our present lands will afford. Today there are many economic 
distortions in agriculture and industry due to the necessary 
increases in freight rates from the war which can be greatly 
cured by conversion of our inland waterways into real connected 
transportation systems. It is demonstrated by actual rates 
current today that we can carry 1,000 bushels of wheat one 
thousand miles upon lake and ocean steamers for $20 to $30, on 
modern barges for $60 to 70, as against $150 to $200 by rail. 
There will be urgent demand for more and more hydro-electric 


power as the sure base of our great interconnected power sys- ~ 


tems. Our population will increase by forty millions in the next 
quarter of a century. If we are to preserve the standards of 
living and increase the comfort of this enlarged national family, 
we must place in use every resource we possess. Our race with 
the Malthusian theory can be won by such development. 

All this has brought us to the threshold of a new era in 
utilization of these various resources of water where we must 
broaden our foresight and determine great policies and programs. 
The great policy we need adopt is a resolution of vigorous 
development. The program is a problem of each great drainage. 
We must no longer think in terms of single power sites or single 
storage dams or single land projects or single navigation im- 
provements; we must think (and thanks. to science and engi- 
neering, we can think) in terms of the coordinated long-view 
development of each river system to its maximum utilization. 
We have also to face the regrettable fact that these great 
possibilities of development of water resources are fast drifting 
into the muck of litigation, political opposition and interstate 
quarrels, which could be solved by the determination of broad 
national programs. Many of the problems are interstate and 
can be solved by no single local effort. 


If we study each of our great systems, we shall find that 
their possibilities lie each in its own case either in navigation, 
flood control, reclamation, irrigation or electrical power. On 
some drainages all these uses are available, in others but part 
of them. But, in any event, each system must be considered as 
a whole and organized to the maximum results. 

The actual structures required for development of water 
resources in every case consist primarily of dams, canals, locks 
or channels, and their implacement without regard to the ulti- 
mate full development of all possibilities of a drainage results 
only in incurable losses. Nor do we need complete and detailed 
engineering plans. What we do need is immediate determination 
of the broad objective and best development of every river, 
stream and lake in our country in order that we do not undertake 
or permit haphazard development, whether public or private, that 
will destroy the possibilities of their maximum future returns. 
And likewise we must determine what structures shall be under- 
taken at once. 


I am not proposing that all these things should be done 
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tomorrow. 


of the whole of this power or all this land, or all these inland 
waterways—but we will need the whole of it within half a 


At this moment we could not make economic use 


generation. And at this moment we have the urgent need for 
beginning certain major projects which will in themselves require 
years for completion. 


Some Major Projects 


Perhaps my whole conception of a national policy may be 
made clearer if I review the situation upon a few of our great 
drainages where solution is most urgent. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, I have during these last few years had special official 
responsibilities in the development of policies for the construc- 
tion of a shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea; in modern- 
izing the waterways of the Mississippi Valley; in the development 
of the Colorado River; in some aspects of the important develop- 
ments in the interior of California, and in other similar problems 
upon the Tennessee, the Arkansas, and the Rio Grande and else- 
where. We have made some progress in preliminary steps—at 
least enough to vision the need for broader, more vigorous 
national action. bi 

The Mississippi System 


In the great basin of the Mississippi there lies the possibility 
of a development of the most fundamental economic importance— 
primarily navigation, but also embracing many factors of flood 
control, reclamation and power. We have here a drainage upon 
which for moderate cost we can provide a modern transportation 
system of nine thousand miles of connected waterways, serving 
twenty states, furnishing a complete north and south trunk line 
across the nation through the lakes from Duluth through Chicago 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and an east and west system from Pitts- 
burgh to Kansas City. Added to this are the great channels 
of the Upper Mississippi, the Upper Missouri, the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, the Arkansas, and other streams. It has become 
of vital importance to the states which would be served that 
this system should be deepened and at once. The necessary rise 
in railway rates, due to the war, has created a series of toll 
gates around these states by which it costs more to export and 
more to import all their commodities, while many of their chief 
competitive countries enjoy prewar rates. It has retarded their 
economic life, and contributed to the difficulties of their agricul- 
ture and industry. By experience on the St. Louis to New Orleans 
segment of the Mississippi it has already been proved that the 
modernized water-borne service can successfully reduce the costs 
of transportation on bulk commodities to prewar rates. The 
modernizing of this entire system can apparently be accomplished 
for an investment of under 125 millions of dollars. The nation 
has dillydallied upon it for years, and today even the work 
which has been well done lies in disconnected segments which 
are as much the negation of a real transportation system as the 
New York Central would be if it were made of alternate narrow- 
and broad-gauge tracks. Moreover, this system not only requires 
attention to direct improvement of navigation channels; it 
urgently requires a determination of plans to create headwater 
storage in some of its tributaries with a view to the control 
of floods, thus saving vast wastes of destruction and providing 
for an increase of low water flow not only as a contribution to 
summer navigation, but also for its direct returns in reclamation 
of land and power. 

The Great Lakes System 


The Great Lakes today are the greatest inland transportation 
system in the world, but at the present time the outward traffic 
to the sea has to pass through bottle-necks of eleven- and twelve- 
foot canals. We know from an engineering point of view 
that it is entirely feasible to make every lake port an ocean port 
by deepening these canals to twenty-five- or thirty-foot ship- 
ways. We know that such an improvement will decrease the 
costs of the exports of grain from 7 to 8 cents a bushel. We 
know that this decreased charge will lower the cost to the 
farmer of reaching his foreign market and will be an addition 
to the farmer’s profit. It will make possible the introduction 
of manufacturers’ raw materials to the interior on a cheaper 
basis. This three thousand miles of inland waterways will serve 
some eighteen states. We know it will tend to upbuild industry 
in the heart of agriculture to the mutual benefit of both and 
to the better distribution of our population. Involved in this 
lakes-to-the-sea improvement is the possibility of developing 
some four millions of horsepower for our Eastern states and 
Canada. 

There are engineering and international questions yet to be 
solved in relation to this great seaway project, and we are yet 
engaged in determination of the most advantageous route. I am 
confident the solution of these questions will be much advanced 
within the next six months, and our country will be able to 
embrace another item of a great forward program of water 
development. 

We have in the Great Lakes another major problem in the 
restoration of the levels of these lakes from the shrinkage of the 
last seven years in order that we may restore to them their full 
possibilities of waterway transportation. There is also in this 
whole lakes problem sharp conflict over special and state inter- 
ests; it involves complex international questions and difficult 
questions of states’ rights, but its solution can be found in a 
broad program of engineering construction. 


Columbia River Basin 


The Columbia River Basin should be embraced in a national 
program of major water improvement. In the upper stretches 
of this river there are, two and one-half million horsepower 
and there is a possibility of adding 1,750,000 acres of land to 
intensive cultivation. Again this project involves interstate ques- 
tiens affecting the interest of four states. It involves the creation 
of large storage, the regulation of the flow of the yiver, and 
the proper and systematic location of dams for reservoirs and 
power. And there is here again conflict over all of these matters. 
Above all, in this situation, too, a coordinated program, definitely 
determined, that can be hewn to over a term of years, is the 
need of this moment. 


Other Major Developments 


As I have said, there is a problem to be solved and a policy 
to be determined for practically every great drainage in the 
United States. I might cite the instance of the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers, where, if adequate headwater storage were 
provided and the location of a dozen power dams were designated 
at the proper points throughout the systems, a total of about 
three millions of horsepower could be developed, the cities of 
Nashville and Chattanooga could be placed upon modernized 
water transportation, and the floods of the Mississippi mitigated. 
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August 28, 1926 


The devotion of a large part of the power which could be created 
here to the development of the electro-chemical industry is a 
national necessity for industry, agriculture and for defense. 

I could cite the instance of the Arkansas River, where, if 
adequate headwater and collateral storage should be provided, 
the river could not only produce a considerable amount of power 
but its destructive floods would be reduced, the loss of life and 
property would be safeguarded, and the low water flow of the 
river could be increased so as substantially to improve its navi- 
gation possibilities. Again, this river involves the rights and 
interests of six states. 

Upon the Rio Grande River a large development has already 
taken place, but in this a great expansion of irrigated land and 
better control of the river’s waters could be obtained by sys- 
tematic headwater storage. This project involves again the inter- 
est of three states. A deepening of the Hudson River to ship 
depths will improve our greatest national terminal. Again we 
have need of deepening and improving our inter-coastal canals— 
as a part of our great inland waterway systems. 

I could travel from river to river, pointing out the need for 
comprehensive, coordinated plans for all river and lake systems 
and in many cases the need for immediate action. 

Those of you in the far Northwest have an interest in the 
projects for development in all the great river drainages. You 
are concerned in that you in your great projects can only make 
effective progress if our country awakens to a national concep- 
tion of major water development. The advancement of great 
projects elsewhere lends strength to public support; they are no 
deprivation to your projects. Your interest is mutual in all 
sound water development. Moreover, you are concerned in_the 
economic progress of every part of the United States. Such 
progress is reflected in demands for your products. It is reflected 
in the more economical production of the things which you 
consume. : 

Effect on Other Industries 


Two great industries are at times disturbed over the com- 
petition that fhis great development program might create. They 
are agriculture and the railways. There are many who today 
contend that, inasmuch as American farmers are already over- 
producing, the opening of more land to irrigation would be the 
farmers’ ruin. It is overproducing. And I may say at once that 
if by a magic wand we could bring the thirty million acres of 
lands which may still be reclaimed and irrigated into orchards 
and fields within the next twenty-four hours—of the next ten 
years—I should be for suppressing the wand. But there is no 
magic wand in water development. The only wand we have is 
made of steam shovels and concrete; it moves slowly. It takes 
time to build dams and canals and to -plant orchards. If we 
were to start tomorrow on a more vigorous campaign in our 
major projects of water development, it would not affect the 
agricultural production of the United States for another ten years. 
If it were carried out steadily under a definite national program 
we would not make all of these lands usable under another 
fifty years, and in that time the population of the United States 
will have doubled. The easily cultivated land in the United 
States today is largely occupied. All of the intensive production 
which irrigation projects promise will be needed for the increase 
in population. It is my view that within another ten years we 
will be stimulating agricultural production in the United States 
in order that we may maintain our independence in food supplies. 

Nor is there any reason for anxiety by our railways over 
the improvement of inland waterways. Already our great railway 
gateways and terminals are showing signs of congestion. Our 
traffic in twenty-five years has grown from 114 billion ton miles 
to 414 billion ton miles, or it has more than tripled. At a much 
less rate of increase we must within another quarter of a century 
provide for expansion in facilities to handle at least double what 
we are moving today. Our present railways will obviously be 
inadequate to meet that task. The expansion of railway terminals 
to accommodate the growth of the next quarter of a century 
will be accomplished at enormously increasing costs because of 
the increase of land values in our cities. And the waterways, 
because they furnish continuous terminals spread along the whole 
water fronts of our towns, go far to solve the problem of 
increased terminals and crowded streets. 

Furthermore, if we would provide for the 40,000,000 of in- 
creased population that this coming quarter of a century will 
bring us, we must either build more trunk line of railway sys- 
tems or we must improve our waterways to take part of the 
burden. I believe any study of the comparative capital outlay 
will show that to duplicate this proposed comprehensive inland 
water system by rails would cost three times as much as to 
complete the waterways. And waterways will move many goods 
more cheaply. Nor is this in any wise.a statement that our 
railways must not be under constant development, for they 
obviously reach scores of millions of people that are untouched 
by the waterways and they perform many services that our 
waterways cannot undertake. 

Nor do we need to overstate the importance of water-borne 
facilities in relation to our other transportation systems—our 
railways and highways. Let us get into the proper setting. 
Taking the country as a whole, the rlaiways and highways must 
ever bear the major burden of our internal traffic. And there 
are many classes of goods which will always go by rail even 
parallel with the waterways. But equally wrong are those who 
do not accord internal waterways a great and increasing future 
in transportation. 

And here is an old saying that is true. New transportation 
facilities create business. It is well proved by our new highways. 
At one time in our history we practically abandoned the high- 
ways and waterways for railways. The invention of the gas 
engine has restored our highways and multiplied their traffic 
ten thousand fold. 
goods on our railways has néver been so great as now. In the 
same way, with greater depths and with the improvement in 
craft, it is possible to restore our waterways. Nor will this 
jeopardize the prosperity of our railways as some predict. 


Secretary Hoover then discussed interstate friction and 
litigation over water questions and argued that this condition 
emphasized the need for a national policy of water development. 
He said states and municipalities were fighting over water 
questions. Continuing, he said: 


Finance and Ownership 


The question at once arises as to who is to finance and own 
these great developments. I believe that we have by legislation 





Yet the total mileage of passengers and. 
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and practice over many years already determiftiéd the mdjor prin- 
ciples of this question. I have said that the development of 
these rivers and lake systems involve either the development of 
navigation, flood-control, reclamation, irrigation or eleetrical 
power. Some of these systems involve only one kind of develop- 
ment—some several. 

Out of the federal responsibility for interstate commerce we 
have long since adopted the policy that navigation should be 
improved at the direct cost of the federal government, but with 
contributions from local governments where the object is more 
local than interstate. The federal government has long since con- 
tributed directly to flood control in support of local and state 
action. The federal government has given assistance by loaning 
the capital for irrigation and reclamation works, but with the 
apunee provision that the cost. should be recovered from the 
and. 

Other forms of finance lie in the undertakings of irrigation 
or reclamation districts; the undertakings of municipalities in 
the procurement of their domestic water supplies; the under- 
takings of states and local parties in flood-control and navigation 
vworks and in the great undertakings of our hydro-electric com- 
panies. Every river system, and often different developments 
upon the same systems, present a different proposal as to which 
of these agencies shall undertake or participate in the under- 
taking and in what proportions. We have here also a problem 
of determining the limits of private and public development. It 
appears to me obvious that where the major purpose of a given 
development is navigation or irrigation, reclamation or flood 
control, then either the federal government or the states or some 
particular local district must assume the burden and ownership 
of the permanent works. .. . 

That the federal and state governments should carry some 
portion of the burden of the development of navigation, flood 
control and irrigation is founded upon sound policy. It is war- 
ranted because it is not alone the direct shipper who received 
all the advantage of water-borne traffic; it is not alone the 
owner of irrigated land who benefits from its production; it is 
not alone the drowned individual who loses by floods, or the set- 
tler in bottom lands who benefits by its control. The neighboring 
village, distant cities, the state and the nation at large gain 
some part of their livelihood through furnishing commodities, 
transportation and a score of other services to their immediate 
beneficiaries. More people will make a living out of these de- 
velopments who actually live apart from these acres and these 
river banks than the numbers who live upon them. Therefore, in 
these large fundamental public works which have these indirect 
values not only the state but the nation should bear some part 
of the burden, either through direct expenditure or the lending 
of money as a particular case may best be handled. 


Should Spend More Money 


Today we are expending on isolated works under the rivers 
and harbors appropriations and under the reclamation act sums 
aggregating perhaps at most sixty-five millions a year. It is 
my own view that the federal government can well afford to 
enlarge its financial program in contribution to the great perma- 
nent structures; to pour the cement and dig the channels for 
this great development, and to organize such collateral support 
from the states and collect such returns in by-products as sound 
procedure and good sense will offer. An increase by the federal 
government beginning at $25,000,000 and rising to $100,000,000 a 
year, together with the collateral expenditure of states, local 
communities and the hydro-electric companies would complete 
many of our most pressing projects in the next ten years. Much 
of this expenditure would be directly recovered from land and 
from leases of by-product power. It is all of it a capital outlay, 
not a disappearing expense. 

Realization of these plans will bring economic well-being 
measurable not in millions but in billions. We could for the 
immediate projects that lie before us even find a return in money 
by the increment in federal income tax alone, for the growth 
of national income and wealth would finance and more than 
warrant any such national outlay. We are all engaged in the 
great effort at tax reduction, but a soundly run business house 
not only looks to its expenditures, but it looks for increased 
revenues. A nation can reduce its tax rate by increasing its 
wealth and thus causing a spreading of the burden. These are 
reproductive works we are talking about. They are not charity 
to any locality. ° 

We have fortunately grown out of the period of the pork 
barrel in river and harbor improvements. The distinguished 
action of Congress by which the broad distribution of appropria- 
tions is left to the United States engineers removes from all these 
proposals the charge of political waste. To have definite policies 
and plans for each drainage will be a further assurance of 
efficient expenditure. . 

Organization 


One of the primary requirements to a national advance in 
these questions is better organization, both for determination of 
plans and for their execution. I hesitate to discuss the subject 
because it presents such an appalling picture of what is otherwise 
a very efficient nation. Our first need is complete engineering 
studies of every drainage that we may have the basic fact upon 
which to determine engineering plans. We already have such 
information, but in no case complete. Our second need is organ- 
ization to determine a procedure and to coordinate interests. 

I have mentioned that in most of these projects there is 
involved a relationship by the federal government, often by 
several state governments, by municipalities, by irrigation, recla- 
mation and flood-control districts’ and by power companies. I 
might add that some of these projects involve international rela- 
tionships with Mexico and Canada. I have mentioned the quar- 
rels, litigation and political obstructions in progress with respect 
to many of these projects. I may add that there are even more 
relations to be considered in these projects than might appear 
from even this description. There are four independent federal 
administrative departments concerned; there are two or three 
different administrative departments in each state and there is 
conflict of opinion between representatives of counties, munici- 
palities and districts. Congress and committees thereof, the gov- 
ernments and legislatures of several states are also concerned, 
not to mention town councils and district boards. There are also 
involved the hydro-electric companies. 

There is, therefore, vast complexity of opinion and interest 
which must be brought into agreement on policies, and there are, 
except in partial cases, no agencies can pull these policies into 
some definite fornf?. 

Furthermore, as I have mentioned, finance in many cases 
must be created by securing the cooperation of federal, state, 
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municipal and district governments, and often the power com- 
panies. There is nobody to formulate financial plans and to 
arrange the vast amount of detail which their set-up involves. 
Unless we can get something more effective by way of organi- 
zation of the factors involved in the solution of these problems 
we are not going to get very far. 

Nor am I about to propose any extension of federal bureau- 
cracy. I want to see more local responsibility. Moreover, we 
are a democracy and we must proceed by persuasion. i 

Therefore, my conclusion is that we should take a lead from 
the successful history of the lower Mississippi River Commission, 
where troubles were of the same complex nature but through 
whose skill over a term of years we have at last evolved peace, 
finance, construction, navigation and flood control on the lower 
river. I should like to see a commission set up separately on 
each of these great drainages, on which not only the federal 
government but also state governments concerned could be repre- 
sented and which would also include independent technical mem- 
bers. I would not give to these commissions the power and task 
of spending money, of construction or administration. We have 
efficient engineering corps in our federal and local governments 
for technical determinations and the execution of construction 
can be administered through existing agencies of the government 
or by way of federal contributions to the states or districts. 
The job of these commissions should be to consider the engineer- 
ing data, to think, to plan, to devise, advise, coordinate, negotiate, 
persuade and set upon the obstreperous. They shoud determine 
major lines of policy to be undertaken; they should organize the 
financial support and recommend what administrative bodies— 
national, state or local—should undertake execution (if they are 
governmental works), and they should make recommendations 
to Congress or state legislatures for action. We have small 
beginnings of such organizations in the Lower Mississippi Com- 
mission, the Colorado Commission, and the St. Lawrence Com- 
mission, 

We require no extension of the basic authority, for under 
the federal control of navigation, power and public lands, together 
with the state water laws, we have enough authority _to stop 
almost anything even if we cannot move forward. By these 
means we could thus resolve our problems into their regional 
character, build them upon regional knowledge and regional sup- 
port. We could come to conclusions and plans around which all 
elements could rally for effectual action. 

Our third need is better organizations of our agencies for 
construction and administration, with view to reducing conflict- 
ing agencies in the federal government and with a view to 
building up a center point for real and constructive national 
policies and for administration in engineering and construction 
and greater economy in expenditure. Secretary Work and I have 
many times recommended that all of our different federal activi- 
ties in public works be concentrated into a Public Works Division 
of the Interior Department, with our able army engineers assigned 
to that section in peace time. All this to be under direction of 
an Assistant Secretary of Public Works. 

A plan such as I have outlined follows the essential prin- 
ciples of good administration and sound public action. It sepa- 
rates the advisory and the judiciary questions from administrative 
and executive questions. In the former we need the value of 
many minds in order to secure the best judgment and widespread 
coordination and cooperation. In execution we need single-headed 
responsibility. Our national development will be advanced by 
many years and executed at much less cost if such organization 
can be brought about. 

would conclude this presentation by only a word in sum- 
mary. We have been blessed by Providence with resources in 
water greater than any nation in the world. Through the ad- 
vance of engineering science their possibilities have become a 
reality, not a dream. These resources are so situated that their 
use will bring rich harvest in wealth and happiness to all of our 
people. The foundations of agriculture and industry can be 
strengthened and our population better distributed. We have 
recovered from the devastating losses of the war to a period of 
economic strength which enables us to undertake them without 


national burden. We shall be negligent of our duty if we fail 
in their development. 


RAIL WAGE ARBITRATION 


The Trafic World New York Burcau 


The deadlock which has prevailed in the wage issue between 
the railroad trainmen and conductors and the eastern railways, 
since the hearing held two weeks ago before the Federal Board 
of Mediation in the first case submitted under the terms of the 
Watson-Parker act, was ended this week when announcement 
was made that both interests had agreed to submit the matter 
to arbitration. . 

The agreement provides that an arbitration committee com- 
posed of two representatives from each faction shall elect two 
unbiased men to complete the peace machinery. In case the 
four men selected by the trainmen and the railroads fail to agree 
in selecting the other two members the Mediation Board will 
decide for them. 

The agreement provides for arbitration of the employes’ 
demand for one dollar a day increase in wages on the railroads 
east of Chicago and north of the Ohio river. The final outcome 
is expected to involve railroads in other sections of the country, 
as similar demands on other lines are pending. 

According to Samuel E. Winslowe, former representative 
from Massachusetts and chairman of the federal board, the rail- 
roads and the workers agreed that the arbitration proceedings 
should take place in New York, the time and place to be 
set soon. 

Colonel Winslowe said that the agreement to arbitrate 
meant that the Board of Mediation was through with the entire 
case except to help the committee to establish arbitration ma- 
chinery. He said in a formal statement: 


After frank, friendly and thorough consideration of the questions 
involved it appeared that the discussion could not be settled through 
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mediation. All parties interested willingly agreed at the request of 
the Board of Mediation to arbitration proceedings as provided by law. 


Arbitration proceedings will be in New York at a time and place to 
be hereafter determined. 


Signers of the arbitration agreement were John G. Walber, 
vice-president of the New York Central Railroad and chairman 
of the conference board of the eastern railroads; W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and Lee 
Shepherd, head of the conductors’ brotherhood. 

Following the conference, Mr. Lee asserted that “future 
arbitration by the trainmen will depend largely on the degree 
of justice we receive by this agreement to arbitrate.” 

“We feel,” he added, “we have not in the past received the 
consideration due our demands when left to arbitration; but we 
supported the new law while before Congress and, as good citi- 
zens, we will go the limit to give it a tryout. We know the 
Eastern railroads are prospering and we believe our men are 
entitle to a portion of such prosperity.” 

Mr. Lee explained that the present rates were $6.44 a day 
for eight hours for conductors in freight service and $4.84 a day 
for brakemen. 

Representatives of conductors and trainmen announced that 
they had appointed D. L. Cease, of Cleveland, editor of “The 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen,” and E. F. Curtis, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., general secretary of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, to act in their behalf. 

E. J. McClees, secretary of the bureau of information of the 
eastern railroads, reported that the conference committee of 
the railroads had not appointed its two members for the arbitra- 
tion board, but probably would do so in a few days. After the 
railroads have selected their members the law provides fifteen 
more days for selecting the two remaining unbiased members. 

Members of the Mediation Board returned to Washington to 
take up other matters connected with their office. 


ASK OIL RATE CHANGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Modification of the Commission’s decision in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 1925, Sinclair Refining Company et al. vs. Ahnapee 
and Western et al., Dockets Nos. 15584, 15585, 16065 and 16066, 
has been asked in a petition filed with the Commission by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Minneapolis and St. Louis; Chi- 
cago, Great Western; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Great Northern; Northern Pacific; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Union Pacific; and Illinois Central. 


The petitioners requested that the report of the Commission 
be changed in regard to the rates on refined petroleum to the 
following points: Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Fort Dodge 
and Mason City, Ia., and points grouped therewith. They further 
requested that the report be changed by making the fuel oil rate 
85 per cent of the refined oil rate in lieu of the 80 per cent basis 
mentioned in the report. They asked that the present rates to 


the key points and destinations above set forth be continued in 
force and effect. ; 


“While it is true,” the petitioners said, “that the report of 
the Commission considered as a whole may possibly result in the 
payment of greater revenue on this oil traffic in the aggregate 
than under the existing adjustment, the adverse of this situation 
will pertain in so far as these petitioners are concerned. We 
cannot believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
tended an adjustment of rates, the result of which would mean 
more money to the southwest lines serving directly these oil 
fields, at the expense of the destination lines covering a large 
territory in which revenue and traffic conditions are far from 
satisfactory.” 

The carriers said the present policy of regulation appar- 
ently “contemplates that railroads shall not be permitted to 
obtain much additional revenue from farm products, which tends 
to indicate that rates should be made more with regard to the 
value of the service in the future than in the past.” 

“Under such conditions,” they said, “it seems absolutely 
inequitable that any readjustment of rates on petroleum and its 
products should contemplate reductions since the freight rates in 
connection with the movement of oil are of little consequence. 
In fact, it would necessitate a change of as much as 15 cents per 
100 pounds in order to affect the refined oil price one cent per 
gallon. It is. self-evident that a decrease in the oil rates will not 
create ahy additional tonnage. The commodity is now moving 
freely, and since reductions will not increase the movement, 
there will be no possibility of recouping losses to the points to 
which rates are reduced by any increased tonnage.” 





CANADIAN PACIFIC NEW BRANCH 


The Canadian Pacific has put into operation a new branch 
line between Amulet and Cardross on the Weyburn-Assiniboia 
branch in southern Saskatchewan, forty-five miles long. 
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Terminal Freight Services and Allowances 


Seventh of a Series of Sixteen Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World, by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation 
University of Pennsylvania 


TERMINAL STORAGE tions, or held for any other purpose of the consignee, consignor, 


Apart from the storage in transit arrangements, which have or owner, is subject to storage charges and to the rules and 
been discussed in connection with transit services and privi- ph gna pendence oe —, gy includes all 
leges, arrangements are made by rail carriers to store goods in ‘rele arr = ' e Rei aa of certain Pe ge cally exempt sorts 
the destination stations awaiting the delivery of the goods to pon Cc. b oe udes 7g er — "2 on its own wheels at 
the consignees. Storage at destination is a form of warehouse *°8" -~ tariff rates as well “* whee. t loaded in or on freight cars. 
service granted by carriers for the benefit of shippers and con- , Shipments of L. C. L. —~ t which are loaded into or de- 
signees. The railroads, in the absence of any arrangement ivered to consignees ‘direct from cars are subject to storage 
whereby freight is taken directly on arrival from cars to the rules and charges. When the loading or unloading is performed 
store places of consignees, as in Canada and in England, are by the shippers or consignees in accordance with the require- 
obliged to unload the freight and store in their own warehouses ments of classification regulations or of tariffs, or at the request 
until deliveries can be made. A reasonable amount of time to Of the shippers or consignees, the freight cars are subject to 
effect delivery is given without charge, but, since many con- demurrage rules and charges and, for that reason, storage rules 
signees in the United States are notoriously slow in calling for 24 charges-do not apply. 
their goods, the railroads charge warehouse fees for the hold- Freight that has been held in railroad cars and on which 
ing of the goods beyond the free time period. the period of free time allowed under demurrage rules has ex- 

The average time that L. C. L. shipments are held in the pired while still in cars before being unloaded on railroad prop- 
warehouses of railroad stations is three days, as compared toa @rty, pays storage when it is unloaded and stored without any 
period of a little over two days’ average detention of C.L.freight further allowance of free time. Shipments of explosives or 
consigned to team tracks for delivery. Storage charges, like other dangerous commodities in carload lots are subject to both 
demurrage charges, are partly in the nature of compensation demurrage and storage charges beyond the free time periods 
for the storage of warehousing service performed by the car- allowed. Freight in carload lots, other than explosives and 
riers in caring for the freight and partly a penalty to discourage other dangerous articles, held in railroad cars awaiting delivery 
the use of railroad terminal facilities as storage facilities, which to consignees and subsequently unloaded on the premises of 
tends to decrease the efficiency of the railroads’ transportation the carriers, is subject to demurrage rules and charges up to the 
service through the congestion of undelivered shipments at des- time the cars are unloaded and to the storage’ regulations and 
tination stations. charges after that time until delivery. If the cars are unloaded 

The character of the terminal storage services to be dis- or reloaded by the carriers, the actual expenses of such opera- 
cussed illustrates the dual nature of the —- as ——e i tions are added to the storage charges. 
revenue and as penalty imposts. The railroads, as well as lead- 
ing shippers and consignees, are striving to reduce congestion Freight Excepted from Storage Rules and Charges 
and expedite the movement of traffic through terminals. A re- The American Rilway Association Tariff of Storage Rules 

port of a special committee of business executives representing and Charges specifically exempts the following classes of freight 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States stresses the _ traffic: 

importance of the problem of handling L. C. L. freight promptly 

through the terminals especially through the railroad freight 1. Freight which is stored in warehouses owned and operated by 


< the railroad companies exclusively as storage wareh ; 
stations at destination. The report says in part: 2. Export or import freight stored ~~ United States port of 


export or import has been received from or is intended fo i 
The prevailing practice is to notify the consignee of the arrival to ocean or lake vessels. Pra: 


of L. C. L. freight after it has been unloaded in the freight house, or 4. Carload shipments of coal, coke or ore. 

the cars containing C. L. freight have been placed on team or indus- 5. Freight subject to lighterage rules or charges at seaboard 
try tracks. The railroads give the consignee forty-eight hours’ free terminals. 

time for loading and unloading and for the removal of L. C. L. freight 6. Traffic received from the Morgan Line of the Southern Pacific 


from freight stations. Partly because of unorganized cartage meth- Company at Galveston, Texas, by the G. H. & S. A. Ry. Storage of 
ods and inadequate storage facilities and partly because many goods this traffic is governed by. a special rail tariff applicable to this 
are sold after arrival at the terminal, a large proportion of the con- arrangement. 

signees take full advantage of the free time allowance. . . . Fail- 


ure to remove the L. C. L. freight from the freight houses often re- In addition to these specific exemptions, freight n a 
sults in such congestion that the equipment is held up and moreover D D , freight not sus 


uses, h great resultant CePtible to damage from the elements and not ordinarily han- 

nae » ee ee ead cess aaa, ae a gen- dled through railroad freight houses may be stored free of 
eral slowing down of the entire freight house operation. . . .? charge, unless other provisions are made for the accommodation 
Uniform Storage Tariff. of this traffic by the carriers on vacant land of the railroads 

Storage charges and the rules of the carriers governing the pee | epee sarge ts - this mee is undertaken entirely 
storage of freight on railroad premises, like demurrage rules and ed nig coten Bch sae er sear gd = the owner - the 
charges are published for the account of a large number of roads 4 in eee ob ne oe td ane oo Thi agile a as far as 
by the tariff bureau of the American Railway Association. A  ., S a = a M4 gen! : ction. s is known as ground 
process of evolution has resulted in a degree of uniformity of is diene cdl Po yP “ set of arrangements for ground storage 
rules and charges, as in the case of car demurrage. The pres- “S @iscussed in another connection, as are, also, the rules and 
ent Freight Tariff of Storage Rules and Charges is issued by B. regulations governing the storage of export and import traffic. 


T. Jones, agent of the A. R. A. peter gelimerataniy eee = Notices of Arrival 
official schedule of storage ruies and charges of nearly a thou- 
sand carriers. The list of lines that have concurred in the pub- The rules provide that a notice of the arrival of each ship- 


licatio tariff includes Class I, II and III rail carriers, ment must be sent or given by the agent of the carrier at the 
belt on ple railways, dock railways, connecting roads, delivering station to the consignee or other party entitled to 
terminal companies and certain steamship companies.” receive it within twenty-four hours after the arrival of the goods 
The tariff publishes storage rules and charges applicable to and the billing at destination. The notice must be in writing 
freight in carload and less than carload quantities stored in or unless another method of sending or giving the notice has been 
on railroad property. It is applicable to interstate movements steed on in writing by the carrier and the consignee or other 
of traffic and, in many cases, to intrastate commerce, and is authorized party. The notice must show the point of origin 
filed as a tariff of the participating carrier with the Interstate of the shipment and the commodity. 
Commerce Commission and with the commissions of the several If a written notice is sent, an impression copy must be 
states. The uniformity of rules, regulations, and charges, and retained by the office sending the notice for its official record. 
the convenience of publication as one rather than many storage If a postal card is used, the impression must show both sides 
tariffs is obviously a great convenience to shippers and con- of the card in order to give a record of the identifying informa- 
signees, as well as a source of great economy to the carriers. tion and of the address of the person to whom the notice is 
sent. If the consignee’s address is not shown on the billing 
Application and is not known by the delivering agent, a notice of arrival 
All freight moving at tariff rates received by carriers for must be mailed by U. S. mail, enclosed in a stamped envelope 
delivery to consignees or owners, or held for forwarding direc- bearing the consignee’s name and a return address, so that the 
notice may be returned to the office sending it if the post office 
* Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Report of Committee cannot locate the consignee. The notice and the returned en- 


IV 
, ee kt Tariff 1-E, A. R. A. Tariff Bureau, I. C. C. No. 1491. velope must be preserved in the files of the delivering freight 
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station for record of the fulfillment of the obligation to notify 
the consignee.’ 
Refused or Unclaimed Freight 


Notice that the goods are refused must be sent or given 
immediately to the consignors of less than carload freight, pro- 
vided the shipments are plainly marked with the name and 
address of the shipper “preceded by the word ‘from’.’* Less 
than carload shipments remaining unclaimed for fifteen calendar 
days after the expiration of free time are treated as though 
refused. . 

The consignors of shipments of explosives or of other 
dangerous articles are notified if the shipments are on hand at 
the freight stations at destination forty-eight hours, provided, 
however, written requests that this information be given have 
been received by the railroad agents at the points of origin of 
the shipments. Requests of this sort should be plainly written 
on a “rectangular piece of paper of different color from any 
label required under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s reg- 
ulations” for the handling of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, and placed on the package in close proximity to such 
label (or to name of the consignee).°® ° . 

Notices of unclaimed or refused shipments are sent by tele- 
graph only when the consignors request that the information 
be transmitted in this way. The expense of telegraph service 
is borne by the consignors requesting the service. 


Free Time Allowances 


The usual period of free storage time allowed for the re- 
moval of all commodities (except the more dangerous explo- 
sives, which are listed specifically in the tariff) from railroad 
cars or from freight stations or other railroad premises, is 
forty-eight hours, or two days. The same period is customarily 
allowed without charge for the completion of a carload shipment 
and the furnishing of forwarding direction. 

Exceptions to the forty-eight-hour rule are made in case 
of less than carload shipments consigned to consignees who are 
located at interior or non-railroad points so that ample time 
will be given for hauling the consignments. The following 
periods of free time are provided in the uniform storage tariff: 


When freight is hauled 10 miles and not over 20 

miles from the railroad station...............scee. 5 days’ free time 
When hauled more than 20 but not over 30 miles....10 days’ free time 
When hauled more than 30 miles.............eeeeee: 15 days’ free time 


Less than carload shipments to be forwarded, not accom- 
panied by proper shipping directions so that they cannot be 
forwarded on the date received for movement at the freight 
stations, are subject to storage charges from the first 7 o’clock 
a. m. after the shipments have been received without any allow- 
ance of free time. 


A free time period of twenty-four hours or one free day is 
allowed in place of forty-eight hours in cases of the following 
descriptions of traffic: 


1 L. C. L. freight held to complete shipment. 
2. L. C. L. freight held for reshipment. 


3. Inbound shipments of the more dangerous explosives await- 
ing removal from cars or railroad premises, or awaiting the comple- 
tion of outbound C. L. shipments and the furnishing of forwarding 
directions pertaining to the shipment. . Outbound shipments of the 
more dangerous explosives are not accepted by the railroads parties 
to the A. R. A. Storage Tariff if the freight is not accompanied by 
the proper forwarding directions which will permit the shipments 
being forwarded from the originating stations on the same dates as 
the shipments are received. 


4. Carload shipments of explosives and other dangerous articles 
which are reconsigned or reshipped in the same cars in which they 
have been received. The same period of free time (twenty-four 
hours) is granted when shipments of these commodities, destined for 
delivery to or forwarding by a connecting rail line, are held under 
tariff regulations for the surrender of bills of lading or for the pay- 
ment of lawful freight charges. 


Shipments of explosives or other dangerous articles loaded 
on other than railroad premises, or shipments of these com- 
modities received from connecting lines, are subject to storage 
charges when held for forwarding directions by the carrier to 
perform the line haul service. The storage charges run usually 
from the first 7 a. m. after the shipments have been received 
without any notice being sent or given. Cars received from 
switching lines between 4 o’clock p. m. and 7 o’clock a. m. are 
not subject to storage charges if the proper forwarding direc- 
tions are received by the line haul railroad freight agent before 
following noon. 

The Computation of Time 


Detailed regulations are provided by the uniform storage 
tariff for computing time. It is provided that any fractional 
part of one hundred pounds is to be considered a hundred pounds 
for this purpose. Thus, a shipment of 80 pounds pays storage 





8A. R. A. T. B. Freight No. 1-E, 
2, Rule No. 2. 

4Ibid, Section B, paragraph 1. 
5Ibid, Section 5, paragraph 2. 


I. C. C. No. 1491, Item No. 
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as though it weighed 100 pounds, and a shipment 560 pounds 
as though it were 600. 

Fractions of days are computed as full twenty-four-hour 
days. In computing time, Sundays as well as national, state, and 
municipal holidays, but not half-holidays, are usually excluded 
from the count. When the legal holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
following Monday is excluded. This method of computing time 
is not applied to traffic moving in intrastate traffic in Florida. 
This traffic is governed by the following rule specifically shown 
in the storage tarjff: 


In computing free time (on Florida intrastate traffic), Sundays 
and legal holidays,+national, state and municipal, will be excluded, 
except as otherwise provided in Rule 6 (the rule of the A. R. A. 
Storage Tariff publishing storage charges). When a legal full holiday 
falls on Sunday the following will be excluded.* 


Time is computed from the first 7 o’clock a. m. after the 
day on which notice of arrival is either sent or given the con- 
signee on inbound shipments of freight held for removal from 
the freight stations or held for reconsignment or reshipment. 
The detailed regulations governing notices as provided in rule 
7, section C, of the Storage Tariff will be discussed later. 

On outbound freight shipments, time is usually computed 
from the first 7 o’clock a. m. after the freight has been re- 
ceived at the railroad premises. The time is computed in the 
case of outward carload shipment's of explosives or of other 
dangerous commodities enumerated in the storage tariff, from 
the first 7 o’clock a. m. after loading of the cars is begun. 

“Orders issued by mail in connection with freight held for 
disposition or for reconsignment, release the freight from the 
application of storage rules and charges at’ 7 o’clock a. m. of 
the date the orders are received at their freight station at which 
the freight is held, provided the orders are mailed on a day 
prior to the date on which they are received. Orders mailed 
and received on the same date, however, release the freight 
the following 7 o’clock a. m. Thus, if an order is mailed 
Wednesday and received by the railroad freight agent on Thurs- 
day, the freight is released as of 7 o’clock Thursday morning. 
Orders mailed on Thursday and received on the same day by 
the carrier release the freight from storage charges 7 o’clock 
a. m. Friday. 

Storage charges on ordinary and dangerous freight and the 
rules governing the waiver of storage charges will be discussed 
in article number 8 of this series. 


® Rule 4, Section B. 
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W. A. Cox has been appointed director of the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Norfolk, Va. 

M. W. Howe has been made assistant general freight agent 
of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company at Duluth, Minn. 

F,. T. Smith has been made foreign freight agent of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford at Boston. 

A. S. Boden, formerly with the Sioux City, Iowa, traffic 
bureau, has been made traffic commissioner of the Aberdeen, 
S. D., Commercial Club. . 

T. J. Minich has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central at Charleston, W. Va. 


L. M. Porter has been made general traffic manager of the. 


Fruit Dispatch Company, at New York. W. M. Penick has been 
appointed traffic manager of New York. B. M. Johnson has been 
made assistant traffic manager at New Orleans. 

G. D. Harmon, traffic manager of Barker Brothers, Los An- 
geles, has returned from a three months’ survey of transporta- 
tion conditions in Europe, having paid particular attention to 
customs and export tax laws. 

W. A. Kittermaster, general agent of the freight department 
of the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, has been appointed general 
western freight agent with an increase in territory, including the 
middle western states between Cleveland and New Orleans and 
from Montana to Texas exclusive of Utah. Mr. Kittermaster 
will have nine district freight agents reporting to him, including 
those at Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha and Dallas. L. R. Rob- 
inson has been appointed general New England freight agent at 
Boston and A. L. Preston, general eastern freight agent, New 
York. 

. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR-GENERAL CHANGE 


A. A. McLaughlin, general solicitor and Assistant Director- 
General of the Railroad Administration, has resigned, effective 
September 1. Sidney F. Andrews, general attorney for the 
Railroad Administration, will succeed Mr. McLaughlin as general 
solicitor and Assistant Director-General, by appointment of 
Secretary Mellon as Director-General of Railroads. Mr. Mc- 


Laughlin will engage in the practice of law at Des Moines, 
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where he will join the firm of James C. Davis, formerly Director- 
General of Railroads. He will serve as special counsel for 
the Railroad Administration in cases in which he has partici- 
pated but which have not been closed. In a statement an- 
nouncing the change, issued by Under-secretary of the Treasury 
Winston, the following with reference to Mr. Andrews appeared: 


Mr. Sidney F. Andrew, of St. Louis, Mo., is appointed general so- 
licitor and assistant director general effective the same date (Sept. 1). 
Mr. Andrews was for fifteen years general attorney and assistant 
general solicitor of the Illinois Central Railroad at Chicago, Ill., and 
for four years associated with Judge Baxter, of Nashville, Tenn., 
in charge of all Interstate Commerce Commission litigation for the 
southeastern railroads. At the death of Judge Baxter, Mr. Andrews 
returned to St. Louis and resumed general practice. At the end of 
federal control, March 1, 1920, he was appointed assistant regional 
counsel for the Railroad Administration at St. Louis, Mo., and in 
April, 1921, was called to Washington and appointed general attorney 
for the Railroad Administration. Mr. Andrews was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and is a graduate of University of Pittsburgh. Admitted to bar 
at St. Louis, Mo. Is a member of the American Bar Association. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City held its annual picnic at 
Swope Park August 19. There was a program of music, dancing 
and sports. 





The Traffic Club of New York held a golf outing at North 
Hempstead Country Club, Long Island, August 26. 





The traffic Club of Cleveland held its annual outing at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, August 23. There was a trip on the S. S. “Goodtime.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles has approved all 
reports and resolutions passed on by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Dallas. 


OCEAN RATES SHOW FIRMNESS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


With the usual fluctuations caused by the varying utlook 
for settlement of the British coal strike, rates for full cargo 
vessels have been strong for nearby loading dates and fairly 
firm for future positions. Only a limited number of ships are 
available for prompt shipments and exporters are compelled to 
pay the full going rates for space. The situation is relieved so 
far as grain is concerned by the available space on berth liners, 
at figures considerably below the charter market. 

There were more inquiries during the week for grain vessels 
from the Gulf to Continental ports, but otherwise there was 
little activity in this trade. Shippers offered 17 cents a 100 
pounds for September loading from the Gulf to Antwerp or 
Rotterdam with an option of Hamburg or Bremen at one-half 
cent more. A slight increase in activity was noted in Montreal 
but no sustained demand is expected for a week or two at the 
earliest. The grain movement from North Atlantic ports was 
confined to shipments on regular liners. A few additional sugar 
charters were closed, but the business was slow. This accounts 
for the failure fo sugar rates to advance in the face of sustained 
strength in the trans-Atlantic market in other commodities. 
The time charter market showed a strong tone, reflecting the 
situation in other trades, and suitable steamers commanded 
high figures for short period fixtures. 

The range of grain rates during the week was as follows: 
from Montreal for September loading 3s 444d per quarter to 
United Kingdom, 15% to 16 cents to Antwerp Rotterdam, 
16 to 161% cents to Antwerp? Hamburg, 18 to 18% cents to 
the Mediterranean, the latter per 100 pounds; from the Gulf 
for September loading 4s per quarter to United Kingdom, 18 
cents per 100 pounds, to Antwerp, Rotterdam, 19 cents to Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, and 22 cents to the Mediterranean. , 

A revival in the demand for coal vessels from Hampton 
Roads was noted, with fixtures at $4.00 a ton to the United 
Kingdom and approximately the same figures to the East Coast 
of South America. 

Announcement was made by the Royal Netherlands, West 
Indies Mail Line that landing charges on shipments from New 
York to Haitian ports have been revised in accordance with the 
new Haitian customs law. Effective August 12 and retroactive 
to shipments on steamers now on the way, which come under 
the new law, the following amounts are to be collected at New 
pte per ton of 50 cubic feet measurement or 2,173 pounds 
weight: 


Cape Haiti: Up to 1 ton, $3.83; 1 to 2 tons, $5.83; 2% to 4 tons, 
$8.33; over 4 tons, special; lumber, per_1,000 board feet, $5.58; Port 
de Paix, $1.83; Gonaives, $3.33; Saint Marc, $1.58; Port au Prince, 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


_ POSITION WANTED—Industrial traffic manager, ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, both industrial and railroad circles, married, age 33. 
Student advanced traffic, fully qualified. Address W. W. W. c/o 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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2.30; Petit Goave, $2.33; Miragoane, $1.33; Jeremie, $3.33; Aquina, 
2.33; Aux Caynes, none; Jacmel, none. 

Any refunds due on shipments on the way, which may come 
within the new customs laws, will be made at New York. 

The Far East Conference has fixed the rate on sugar until 
September 30 to all ports of call except Shanghai at $7.50 per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. The Shanghai rate is 50 cents higher. 
River Plate Conference has thrown open the rate on car material 
until March 31, 1927, on both passenger and freight vessels. The 
Brazil Conference has removed road scrapers and rollers from 
the agricultural implement list and placed them under the 
machinery list. Empty bottles have been placed in the fifth 
class by the Brazil Lines. There have been no tariff changes 
by the Cuban lines, but the rate situation is unsettled and ship- 
pers are advised to secure quotations on each shipment. None 
of the lines in this trade is quoting beyond thirty days protection. 

John M. Franklin, general agent of the Argonaut Line 
and vice-president of the American-South African Line, is re- 
ported to have signified his intention of bidding for the Amer- 
ican-West African Line, now operated for the Shipping Board 
by A. H. Bull & Co., who formerly operated the American-South 
African Line, which was purchased last January by the Farrell 
interests, represented in the bidding by Mr. Franklin. The 
American-West African Line operates from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to the Canary Islands, Azores, Madeira, Portuguese, Angola 
and the remainder of the West African Coast from Dakar to 
the Belgian Congo. 

Word has been received by the McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany from its representatives in the Gulf-Cuban Rate Conference 
that the rate on dried beans has been reduced from 25 cents to 
20 cents per 100 pounds. This reduction has been made to 
stimulate the movement of California beans to Cuba. The volume 
of California beans moving into Cuba is very large and the 
Carribean area is looking increasingly to California for its 
supply of beans. 

Imposition of double ship duty on American vessels entering 
Japanese ports and Japanese vessels entering American ports has 
been done away with by an agreement recently entered into 
between the Foreign Office in Tokio and the American Embassy. 
The question has been pending since September, 1924. According 
to the new regulation, Japanese vessels entering all American 
ports, Hawaii and Virgin Island will be immune from ship duty 
and American ships entering ports in Japan proper, Korea, 
Formosa, Karafuto and Kwantung Leased Territory will be also 
favored. 

A brief resume of the rate situation in the intercoastal trade 
is contained in a statement issued last week by John BE. Cushing, 
general manager of the American-Hawaiian Line, at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Cushing’s announcement was prompted by the deci- 
sion of the’ conference lines to declare “open rate” on iron and 
steel and in this connection he says: 


The rates on iron and steel by the conference intercoastal car- 
riers become open August 18. This means that each conference mem- 
ber will be free to quote whatever rate it sees fit on the items involved 
instead of rates fixed in the conference tariff. 

Eastbound the rates on lumber have been open for some years 
past, and the system has been markedly successful. It has enabled 
the lumber shippers to develop a tremendous: movement to the At- 
lantic seaboard, and has tended to preserve the stability of the general 
eastbound rates on cargo. 

While the westbound situation is more difficult because the vol- 
ume of the movement is less, the iron and steel items do occupy in 
that direction a position analagous to lumber eastbound. They move 
in large blocks, handle well and do not require an extensive ae 
or billing service. Consequently they can be and are being handle 
by non-conference carriers at rates ranging from $1 to $2 per ton 
below conference quotations. The largest individual steel shipper, 
like the largest lumber mill owners, operates its own fleet of steamers 
os oan on delivered prices at freight rates which cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

There is now no safety valve in the westbound conference op- 
eration whereby the shipowners can secure cargo in volume without 
violating the conference agreement. Iron and steel are the only west- 
bound -movement which can supply this safety valve. Although the 
conference rate has been pegged at a 30 cent base for time past, 
in practice the rate has been open since shippers and receivers had 
always at their disposal the rate of non-conference services ranging 
— as low as 20 cents to within a cent or two of the conference 
evels. 


Following negotiations between the line owners, the Alex- 
andria shippers, the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations, and the Manchester and Liverpool Cotton Associations, 
an agreement has been arrived at whereby the rate of freight 
on raw cotton during the 1926-1927 season starting September 1, 
is to be 32s 6d per ton of 40 cubic feet on shipments from Alex- 
andria to Boston or New York, either by direct steamer or 
with trans-shipment at Liverpool or Manchester. This compares 
with 35s last season. The freight is to be prepaid at Alexandria. 
The rate to Liverpool and Manchester is to be 22s per ton of 
40 cubic feet. This compares with 25s for the past season. 
Freight on British shipments may be paid either at Alexandria 
or at port of discharge, shipper’s option. 

A campaign is about to be started to make Philadelphia one 
of the most important receiving ports on the Atlantic Coast 
for Brazilian cocoa. Charles A. Devlin, representing the Sand- 
strom Line, in Philadelphia, is in charge of the negotiations. It 
is proposed to have two sailings a month to and from Philadel- 
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phia to the Brazilian outports as soon as sufficient tonnage is 
available. At present sailings on a two-a-month basis are avail- 
able southward only to the range of small ports south of Bahis. 

Continued delays in the liquidation of customs claims and 
the payment of refunds for excess of duties imposed on imports 
are resulting in the filing of numerous protests by importers, 
customs brokers and others with Collector of the Port Philip 
Elting. The blame is fixed upon undermanning of the office due 
to the economy policy in Washington. Among the charges are 
the following: 


That refund payment for excess of duties are delayed two weeks 
whereas at the most they should be issued and ready in two days to 
one week. That the liquidation of 27,000 entries are six months be- 
hind. It takes at present six months to get a settlement that at 
most should take a good deal less than half that time. There are 
150,000 liquidation entries that are awaiting settlement. According 
to official figures, it is disclosed that on August 3 there were 150,171 
unliquidated entries. On July 1 there were 147,418 unliquidated 
entries at the customs house showing that the liquidations fell be- 
hind in that month by 2,753. This liquidation takes so long that 
sometimes firms go out of business before a settlement is reached. 


SHIPPING BOARD ACTION 


The Shipping Board at a meeting, August 24, considered a 
memorandum from the Fleet Corporation recommending con- 
solidation of the American Delta Line with the American Dis- 
patch Line, thereby eliminating the routing of steamers of the 
American Dispatch Line via New York, and reducing the number 
of vessels necessary to give adequate service. The board de- 
cided before taking action on this matter to give the operators 
of the two lines a hearing before the board, and this was set 
for Monday, August 30. 

The board considered the question of oil pollution of nav- 
igable waters, which has been discussed at meetings of a com- 
mittee made up of members from the different government 
departments, which committee was called “The Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Oil Pollution of Navigable Waters,” and 
the board instructed the president of the Fleet Corporation to 
take such action as he deemed practicable to carry out the 
recommendations of this committee in prohibiting Shipping 
Board vessels from discharging oil or oily mixtures within a 
zone of 50 miles from the coast of the United States. 


SUBSIDIES ASKED FOR U. S. SHIPS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Reviewing the first year of operation of the American Ex- 
port Line under private ownership, Henry Herbermann, president 
of the Export Steamship Corporation points to the need of Fed- 
eral aid to enable American steamship lines to meet foreign 
competition and to emphasize the seriousness of the situation 
calls attention to the subsidies granted to Italian lines and to the 
discriminatory taxes imposed by Spain, Turkey, Greece and 
Russia to the detriment of American Shipping. 

Eastbound the vessels have carried large quantities of case 
oil, lubricating oil, coffee, automobiles, flour, grain and coal, in 
addition to general cargo. Principal imports from the Mediter- 
ranean in addition to general cargo consist of cotton from Egypt, 
tobacco and figs from Turkey and Greece, lemons from Sicily 
and onions from Spain. 

Statistics are quoted to show that American exports to the 
Mediterranean in the year ended June 30, 1925, amounted to 
2,418,721 long tons and that imports from this territory in the 
same period totaled 1,357,393 long tons, 16.4 per cent of the ex- 
ports and 15.2 per cent of the imports being carried in Amer- 
ican vessels. 

In the year ended June 30, 1926, Mr. Herbermann states, 
there has been a decline in exports, due to the low purchasing 
power of foreign exchanges and restrictive measures adopted by 
certain Mediterranean countries, but in spite of this cargoes car- 
ried during the year have been larger than during the preceding 
year when the line was operated for the Shipping Board. 

He mentions the decline in freight rates during the past 
year as something that must be expected in view of the lower 
operating costs of foreign tonnage. The situation, he adds, has 
been further demoralized by the rate cutting on the part of non- 
conference foreign lines supported by subsidies from their gov- 
ernments. In regard to subsidies, Mr. Herbermann says: 


European countries generally have been extremely generous in 
the matter of subsidy in their attempt to gain control of certain 
trade routes which they consider advantageous. Italy, for example, 
has granted subsidies amounting to $22,000,000 per annum to lines 
flying the Italian flag. When one considers that American ships 
receive no aid from our government except small amounts for the 
transportation of mail, one naturally concludes that our future 
prospects are not very bright unless aid in some form is forth- 
coming from our government. 

This feature is now under consideration by the shipping board, 
who will make their recommendations to congress at the next session. 
To what extent aid for owners of United States tonnage is forth- 
coming is of course, problematical at this time. I personally feel 
that before any shipping legislation is enacted, existing subsidies 
and regulations in effect in countries with which we have trade re- 
lations should be carefully studied and necessary steps taken by 
congress to enable American operators to compete with foreign mari- 
time nations on a basis which would insure our people an even break. 

In our own trade, for example, I am satisfied the existing Spanish 
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laws discriminate against American shipping unless these companies 
limit their outward itineraries to Spanish ports which is not practical 
owing to the small volume of cargo movements between the United 
States and Spain. Therefore, the American ship operators could not 
be expected to maintain regularity of service unless they are per- 
mitted to book cargo for ports beyond, in addition to Spanish ports, 
without being subjected to the Spanish tax of one to one and one- 
half pesetas per net registered on for the privilege of booking cargoes 
for countries other than Spain. 2 

Italy is at present expending large sums in the form of sub- 
sidies to develop both freight and passenger traffic, particularly be- 
tween Italy and the United States. Surely America is entitled to 
a fair share of this business, but how can we expect to obtain this 
under present conditions? Restrictive measures have been enacted 
by Turkey to the detriment of American trade. Similar restrictions 
exist in Greece. In Russia, the tax on American vessels is six 
times the tax on vessels with which Russia has trade relations. 

Congress, as well as American manufacturers and exporters, ap- 
preciate the need of legislation of this character, not only for the 
purpose of maintaining the American flag on the ocean, but also for 
the purpose of protecting this country’s exports. The American manu- 
facturer prospering behind the tariff wall must understand that in 
order to sell his surplus abroad ocean rates must be maintained at 
a figure which will enable him to dispose of his surplus in this manner, 
in competition with local products in many instances. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


A segregation of commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, shows seven 
routes over which the movement of cargo aggregated more than 


1,000,000 tons, according to the Panama Canal Record, which 
says: 


Of these seven routes, only one shows a fairly balanced trade 
with respect to volume. of traffic handled, and in five of them the 
preponderance of tonnage was in the Pacific-to-Atlantic movement. 
This one-way cargo movement was largely responsible for 874 vessels 
transiting the Canal in ballast during the year. Of these, 535 were 
tankships, of which all but five were Pacific bound; and 339 were 
— cargo carriers, of which all but 32 were en route to Pacific 
ports. 

By far the most important route was the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. More than 10,000,000 
tons of cargo passed through the Canal during the year in this trade, 
exceeding the tonnage of any previous year excepting 1924 when the 
mineral oil shipments brought the aggregate cargo moving between 
United States intercoastal ports up to 13,527,378 tons. 

Cargo moving between the east coast of the United States and 
the west coast of South America ranked second in volume, the ton- 
nage for 1926 being greater than for any preceding fiscal year. 

Third in volume was the cargo moving between Europe and the 
west coast of South America and this is the only important trade 
showing a lower cargo movement for 1926 than for the preceding year. 
The shrinkage was in the European bound tonnage and the decline 
was less than one hundred thousand tons. : 

The trade between Europe and the Pacific coast of North America 
is segregated in the table below in an effort to show the movement 
between United States ports and Canadian ports. The trade between 
Europe and the Pacific northwest should be considered as a unit, how- 
ever, since the same steamship lines serve both countries an accurate 
segregation of cargo in many instances is difficult. Combining the 
two routes, this trade ranks second to the United States intercoastal 
trade in volume of tonnage. European bound tonnage was more than 
four times greater than the volume of return cargoes over this route. 

Cargo moving between the east coast of the United States and the 
Far East showed an increase over the preceding year but was less 
than in 1923 or 1924. Cargoes returning from the Orient over this 
route aggregated less than one-third the volume of the outgoing ton- 
nage. 

Trade between Australasia and the east coasts of the United 
States and Canada and with Europe, exceeded that of any preceding 
year, there being a considerable increase in the volume of tonnage 
moving from Australasia to the British Isles and in the Canadian- 
Australasian tonnage. 

Although the aggregate cargo tonnage passing through the Canal 
during the fiscal year 1926 was not so great as in 1924, the trade was 
better diversified, tanker tonnage comprising approximately but 25 
per cent of the total during 1926 as compared with 39 per cent in 1924. 
With the exception of the slump in mineral oil shipments, and a very 
slight decline in cargo moving between the east coast of the United 
States and the Far East, there has been a progressive increase in all 


the principal trade contributing to Canal traffic during the past two 
years, - 


OIL SHIPMENTS VIA PANAMA CANAL 


“The tremendous increase in recent years in the shipment 
of crude petroleum and refined products through the Panama 
Canal from California to Eastern ports in the United States 
constitutes one of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of American marine transportation,” says the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. “This traffic has assumed 
such proportions that in one year the canal tolls on the 56,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil and refined products moved eastward 
amounted to $7,000,000, or almost enough to pay for the upkeep 
of the great waterway.” Continuing, the bureau said: 


The Panama Canal acts as a supply valve for the oil- industry, 
in that it prevents an accumulation of unwieldly stocks on one coast 
and a shortage on the other, states G. R. Hopkins, petroleum econo- 
mist, in a report on the subject. If there is an excess of oil on the 


Pacific Coast as compared to the Atlantic Coast, oil is shipped east- 
ward, and vice versa. 


Prior to 1922 the bulk of the movement was westward. During 
the period 1915-1921, inclusive, 565,000 barrels of crude oil and 1,288,- 
000 barrels of refined oils were shipped from Atlantic to Pacific ports 
in the United States, as compared with 170,000 barrels of crude and 
1,370,000 barrels of refined oils which moved in the reverse direction. 

As a direct result of the rapid rise of production in California 
due to the discovery of the prolific Los Angeles basin fields, the 
Cecline in the Mexicgn fields, and the presence of superfluous ton- 
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nage, the trend in the movement of tankers was reversed and west- 
ward shipments fell off so that at the present time only an occasional 
cargo of oil breaks the monotony of the procession of tankers in 
ballast entering San Pedro and San Francisco. 

The record year for shipments of crude petroleum from California 
to eastern ports in the United States was 1923, when 52,350,000 bar- 


rels passed through the canal. This was about twenty-five times the 
1922 figure and, excluding the last three months of 1922, was about 
one hundred and twenty-five times the shipments of all the preceding 
months back to the opening of the canal. A total of 1,704 tank ships 
passed through the canal during 1923, having a net tonnage of 
10,079,921 long tons, from which $8,967,647.41 in tolls was collected 
and which carried 9,625,714 long tons of cargo, 95 per cent of which 
was for United States intercoastal trade. This was 33.8 per cent of 
the transits, 40.7 per cent of the total net tonnage, 39.1 per cent of 
the tolls, and 38.3 per cent of the cargo for the year .1923. 

Coincident with the production decline in California, shipments 
fell off so that the total for 1924 of 39,300,000 barrels of crude pe- 
troleum was a decrease from 1923 of 25 per cent. This decline was 
continued during 1925, when a decrease of 63 per cent was registered. 
The explanation of this last decrease, without a corresponding de- 
crease in crude production, lies in the growth in number of refined 
oil shipments, the total cargo*of which: rose from 5,315,000 barrels in 
1924 to 14,032,000 barrels in 1925. In other words, California is now 
refining the bulk of the crude petroleum it formerly shipped, most 
of it to provide for its increasing Pocific Coast demands. 

The greater part of the cargoes up to the present time have been 
carried by tankers of about 7,500 tons, carrying about 10,000 tons 
of cargo. However, the transporting companies soon found that for 
a long haul a large vessel could operate at a cost but slightly above 
that for a smaller vessel, which would make the transportation per 
barrel much cheaper for the larger vessel. The result has been the 
supplanting of some of the smaller vessels by larger ones 14,000 
tons and capable of carrying nearly 150,000 barrels of oil. 

There is a wide difference between the speed of tankers, but, in 
general, the round trip from San Pedro to New York, a distance of 
nearly 10,000 miles, is made in forty-five days. . 

In the main, the production of crude petroleum governs the price, 
which, in turn, governs shipments through the Panama Canal. In 
the rise in price of California oil, due to decreased production and 
increased demand on the Pacific Coast and of freight rate to the 
Atlantic Coast, lies the explanation of the decrease in California 
shipments. 

Excluding the canal route, the two most important ways by 
which the Atlantic seaboard refineries receive their supply of do- 
mestic crude are by pipe line from the Mid-Continent field and by 
pipe line from these fields to the Gulf Coast and thence by water. 

Much of: the decline in California shipments has been compensated 
by increased use of the gulf route rather than the overland pipe-line 
route in delivering Mid-Continent oil to the eastern seaboard refin- 
eries. Movement over the latter route, while probably capable of 
some expansion, has not increased materially in the last few years. 
This was due in the main to its relative inflexibility as compared 
to water transportation. On the other hand, the gulf route, although 
dependent on pipe lines over half the distance, is growing in im- 
portance. The discovery of such fields as Powell and Wortham 
has forced the development of pipe lines to the gulf, which, when 
supplemented by that part of the tanker fleet made available by 
the decline in California’s field, has caused a greatly increased use 
of this route. This statement is substantiated by the rise of 60 per 
cent in two years of the volume of crude oil transported. This 
increase was also true of refined-oil shipments. 





TANKER TRAFFIC THROUGH CANAL 


In July, 114 tank ships transited the Panama Canal, with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 658,- 
145, on which tolls of $571,070.80 were collected, according to 
the Panama Canal Record. In point of net tonnage, tanker 
traffic for the past month showed an increase of approximately 
35.4 per cent over the same traffic for the corresponding month 
a year ago, while cargo tonnage showed an increase of 27.6 per 
cent over the cargo tonnage of July, 1925. Tank ships com- 
prised 25 per cent of the total commercial transits of the canal 
in the month of July, made up approximately 30.4 per cent of 
the total canal net tonnage, were. the source of 28.8 per cent of 
the total tolls collected, and carried approximately 27.3 per cent 
of the total cargo in transit through the canal. 


ASK BIDS FOR LINERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board today authorized publication of an 
advertisement calling for bids for sale or charter of the United 
States lines and of the American Merchant lines. The vessels 
to be offered with the United States lines are the Leviathan, 
George Washington, Republic, President Harding and President 
Roosevelt. The vessels that will be sold with the American 
Merchant lines are the American Trader, Banker, Merchant, 
Farmer and Shipper. The bids must be in by noon November 8. 
Specifications on which the bids must be submitted will be ready 
September 15. 

Bids also will be received for the America, Mount Vernon 
and Agamemnon, Ex-German passenger liners. The Board also 
authorized the holding of regional hearings in connection with 
the preparation of a report to the Senate as to what should be 
done to aid the merchant marine. A schedule of hearings will 
be announced later. 


FLEET CORPORATION PLANS 


President Dalton, of the Fieet Corporation, has issued an 
outline of the approved organization of the Fleet Corporation 
in the central offices at Washington, and rules and regulations 
governing increases in salaries, promotions and dismissals from 
the service. 


Under the rules and regulations the salaries of Fleet Cor- 
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BALTIMORE, MD. | | PANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging Scheduled Sailings via Panama Canal 


B ALTIMORE TRAN SFER CO. From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


To—HAVANA AND NEW YORK 
Telephone Calvert 0300 300 Block, North Front St. 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
ALBANY, NN. Y. | 

































From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
ae vi oo ¢ September 6 


eee eeeeeeerees 


s. s. VENEZUELA ........... October 23 October 25 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Champerico, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La Union, 
Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Joan del Sur and Balboa, 
Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 
Trans-Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports 













Albany is the natural distributing point for New 
. York and New England. Splendid warehouse 
facilities for every need. Direct track connec- 
tions with all railroads running into Albany. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 










OFFICES 
350 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New "York, N.Y. 548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 















































1,500,000 SQUARE FEET 


OF 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in Los Angeles and at the Port 
of Los Angeles 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 


THE GROUNDWORK 
FOR THAT COMPLAINT 


Calls for: 
1st—Careful analysis 





Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


Space Leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 
Cotton Pressed to High Density 
We can serve you in some capacity and would suggest that you 
complete your file by requesting the rates for our specialized service. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Corporation 
Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Company 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 





2nd—Proper presentation of facts 


3rd—Comprehensive, intelligent, 
accurate exhibits 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
COLONIAL WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
FREE MERCHANDISE BONDED 


Serving many imen National Distributors 474 Everett St., or 
Write a or wire us for information and rates 13th and Everett Sts. 





We handle any or all these features of a com- 
plaint or suspension request, know what is 
necessary and are equipped to render efficient 
service. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
STORAGE 
EFFICIENT MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 
201 IBERVILLE ST. 





SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“AT YOUR SERVICE” 
Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 








Lafayette Aun. Cor. 12th St., M. C. and 
R. R. 


Alfred and Dequindre Sts., G. T. 
i ulna and (2th Sts., M. Cand GF 


— and Dequindre Sts., M. C., G. T. 
Cc. P. 


Your Customers Know ' 
3 
“ 
No. 5 Campbell Ave. and Union Beit a” 
Wabash and P. M. enn. 
H 
9 


EDGAR’S 
Fireproof Const. Warehouses 


Economical Automobile 


R. R., Pi 
Truck Service 


Division and Dequindre on G. T. R. R. 
Son ee Se, River, M. casa ©. P. 
Junction Ave, Penn. Ry., Wabash and 

M. R. R., Penn. Ry. 
No. 10 Lauderdale Ave. Junetion to Campbell, 
P. M., Wabash and Union Belt, Pena. Ry. 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Issued 


Field Warehousing 













Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., Indianapolis 


Orders Filled and Enroute the Day Received. No Trap Car Delays. 
We Operate Our Own Truck Equipment. 


Merchandise Storage — Quick Shipments — Distribution Cars 
‘“‘Coburn Service for Efficiency”’ 
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poration employes will be equalized. This, according to Presi- 
dent Dalton, will result in annual_increases of compensation 
running from $100 to $300 for a number of employes. The net 
result, however, according to Mr. Dalton, will not be an increase 
in the total payroll, because some existing vacancies will not 
be filled and economies will be effected in other ways. 
President Dalton said the purpose of the rules and regulations 


was to place every employe on an equal footing with others ‘of 
the same class. 


LEVIATHAN CAPTAIN TO REMAIN 


President Dalton, of& the Fleet Corporation, has denied re- 
ports to the effect that plans were under way for removal of 
Captain Hartley, of the Leviathan. Mr. Dalton paid a high 
tribute to the skill and ability of Captain Hartley, who has 
commanded the Leviathan since it was put in operation by 


the Shipping Board, and asserted there was no thought of 
interfering with him. 


O’CONNOR TO GO TO EUROPE 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, will sail for 
Europe September 1 on the George Washington. He plans to 
return on the Leviathan September 21. This will be the chair- 
man’s first trip to Europe as a member of the Shipping Board. 


HAITI CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Important changes in the new customs tariff for the Re- 
public of Haiti, of interest to American shippers, are indicated 
in a bulletin issued by the foreign commerce department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The new 
tariff was promulgated on August 9. 

Outstanding changes, according to information received 


from the American Chamber of Commerce of Haiti, to which 
the bulletin calls attention, are: 


The aim of the new tariff is to protect Haitian products, en- 
courage agriculture and live-stock raising, reduce duties on raw 
products, increase duties on luxury goods, and simplify customs pro- 
cedure. Higher duties are imposed on articles which can readily 
be produced or manufactured in Haiti. Duties have been greatly 


reduced on machinery, tools, equipment and raw materials used in 
industry and agriculture. 


The former intricate combinations of duties and surtaxes are 
supplanted by a schedule of single rates, which will facilitate com- 


putation of duties and expedite liquidation and removal of merchan- 
dise from customs warehouse. 


Old obsolete units of weight and measure are replaced by metric 
units, and most duties are specific rates based on the weight in kilo- 
grams. : 


The vague and antiquated terms of the. old tariff give way to 
classifications that are modernized and simplified. 


Merchandise dutiable on gross weight will be subject to duty on 
weight inclusive of all packing and containers, without tare allow- 


ance. Merchandise dutiable on net weight wil lbe subject to duty 
on interior or immediate packing. 


The new law repeals vessel tonnage duties. Wharfage dues at 
Port-au-Prince continue as before. ¢ 


The new tariff applies to merchandise declared for entry on 


ry Abate subsequent to the date of promulgation (i. e. August 9, 


DOCUMENTS FOR EXPORTS TO CUBA 


In order to insure the accuracy of declaration of merchan- 
dise as to value and nature on consular invoices for Cuba sub- 
mitted for vise, the Cuban Consul General in New York now 
requires commission merchants, express companies, and ship- 
ping agents to present a copy of the manufacturer’s invoice 
together with the invoices they present for certification, or, if it 
is impossible to present the manufacturer’s invoice, to attach 
to their consular invoice a copy of the shipper’s export declara- 
tion required by the United States government, with the record 
number of the customhouse stated on the export declaration, 
according to advices to the Department of Commerce from the 
Cuban Consul General at New York. 

The Consul General declares that this requirement is neces- 
sary in order that his office may compare the prices, etc., de- 
clared on the invoice with those on the manufacturer’s invoice 
or export declaration. These additional documents are not re- 
quired, however, when invoices are presented by the manu- 
facturers. 

The Cuban official states that manufacturers exporting to 
Cuba are requested to send to the office of the Cuban Consul 
General two copies of their catalogues, together with their ex- 
port price lists, also in duplicate; one set of these is sent to 
the Department of the Treasury, Havana, Cuba, and the other 
is kept on file in the Cuban Consul General’s office in New 
York for the purpose of comparison. These are temporary 
measures, put into effect at New York pending the enforce- 
ment of the provisions contemplated in the new Cuban tariff 
revision concerning dutiable value. 

The value for duty and the value which strictly should be 
stated on the consular invoice of exports to Cuba is the cur- 
rent wholesale prices at time of export, including the cost of 
the cases, wrapping, crating, boxing, the sacks, all other covers 
of any kind necessary to prepare the merchandise for ship- 
ment to Cuba, including railroad freight charges from the in- 
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terior to the point of shipment, as well as cartage charges, 
strapping and commission. ‘ 


DOMINION EXPRESS CHANGES NAME 


It is announced that the Dominion Express Company will, 
after September 1, be known as “The Canadian Pacific Express 
Company.” It first began operations in 1882 at Rat Portage, 
Manitoba, over the lines then being constructed by the Canadian 


Pacific in the west. It now operates on 17,761 land miles and 
14,181 ocean miles. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC EARNINGS 


Traffic earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
week ended August 14 were $3,648,000, an increase compared 
with the same period last year of $386,000. Earnings of the 


Canadian National for the same period were $4,921,089, an in- 
crease of $220,920. 


RATES ON WOOD PRODUCTS IN CANADA 


Lower freight rates and reciprocity with the United States 
in wood products were two of the things suggested to the Royal 
Commission investigating the ills of the Maritime Provinces, by 
Angus Maclean, general manager of the Bathurst Lumber Com- 
pany. He gave figures to show that lumber was responsible 
for the origin of more railway traffic than any other business 
in the Maritime Provinces. He dealt with the transition from 
saw-milling to pulp and paper making through which the indus- 
try was now passing, and stressed the amount of competition 
resulting from the opening of the Panama Canal. He urged 
that the federal government should pass laws providing that 
newsprint paper and wood pulp shipped from New Brunswick 
to United States points be granted the same freight rates as 
are now, or will be, applied from Quebec mills; that lumber 
shipments from New Brunswick be subject to a substantial 
reduction in freight rates through action by the government in 
shipments forwarded to United States points; that newsprint, 
wood pulp and lumber be carried from New Brunswick to 
Montreal, when destined for overseas markets, at the same rail 
rate as available to St. John and Halifax, for export. 


CANADIAN CANAL TRAFFIC 


Commenting on the reported failure of the New York state 
barge canal, the Montreal Gazette points out that while the 
experience of Canada has not been so discouraging, that when 
the sums contributed from the public treasury (over $160,000,- 
000, which will be much increased when the new Welland Canal 
is completed) is added to the prevailing water rates, there can 


be no doubt that rail charges are relatively lower. The Gazette 
says: 


The seemingly inexplicable thing is that, despite the more 
favorable tolls by water to the shipper, traffic on Canadian rail- 
ways has grown very greatly since 1900, while purely Canadian 
water-borne business has actually decreased in volume. Experi- 
ence has also shown that the canals are used almost exclusively 
for the transport of certain bulky commodities, with grain mak- 
ing up a high percentage of the total. This has apparently 
become a fixed condition, since the charac 


ter of traffic has not 
altered materially during the past thirty or forty years. 


; A large 
proportion of the western harvest will probably continue to com 
down to Fort William by rail, and then be moved eastward 7 


water during the season of navigation. For that and all other 

eS nae = ae oe inland waterways is adequate; 
ere wou seem to be no justfiication on 

of need for costly additions or ol Bin are ong — 





CANADIAN TRAFFIC REPORT 


Following is the traffic report of railways of Canada for 
May, 1926: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY TOT 


AL FR 
RECEIVED FROM FOR XIGHT LOADED AND 


EIGN CONNECTIONS 





May, Ma 
1926 1995" AR26 

Provinces: Tons Tons Tons 
Prince Edward Island........... 16,743 10,538 11,871 
Nova Scotia ......... 172/271 421,914 
New Brunswick 223,042 247,100 
CUE 64. Se cuaivs cov id 1,335,500 1,318,645 
NE habs iiantclicciebanisienteickiied 4,065,195 3,589,064 3,740,471 
RS RRR MENT 462,513 308,266 353,212 
Saskatchewan ..............-..- 537,940 267,253 354,254 
Alberta ....... hile ac AES <8 396,461 351,031 471,869 
Brittsh Columbia ............... 588,625 432,839 594,105 

Total for Canada........... 8,370,232 6,689,794 7,513,441 

ucts: 

ME 40 oa ecccencceeeupe 1,721,200 1,218,720 1,386,329 
IE <a thnss aire asia wipabiaiice nae 53,196 252,521 237,553 
ST. 5 eneeexs aopeutenpieail 2,876,275 1,999,032 2,364,436 
CURRIE peer tape 7 1,152,757 1,101,496 1,314,460 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 2,366,804 2,118,025 2,210,663 

Grand WA. iesesessecc .. 8,370,232 6,689,794 7,513,441 
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MIDDLESEX 


THE TRAFFIC 


TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Operating FAST FREIGHT SERVICE Eetween 


NEW YORK =« NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ. 


Steamers Leave NEW YORK DAILY (Except Sundays) 


from PIER 13, NORTH RIVER, at 3 P. M. 


Steamer Connections Mace with and Freight Delivered to Leading 


Water Lines in New York Harbor 


Prompt and Reliable Service Guaranteed 


THE MIDDLESEX TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Also operate DAILY EXPRESS AUTO SERVICE 


Between Camden, Elizabeth, Jersey City, 
Newark, New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Trenton, Philadelphia 


And the following cities in New Jersey: 


Harriso: Perth Ambo: 


Arlington ......N. .N. 
- Highland Park.. i 


Bayonne ......- N. 
Belleville ..... 
Bloomfield .... 


Plainfield ......N 
Princeton .... 


Montclair ... a A * 
Morristown ....N. 
Metuchen .....N. 


East Newark . 
East Orange .. 


Se fo ft a it nt a it a ti St 
Z 


LZALZZAZLZZZZZZZA22: : 
Se ot tt tt a i St ot a St St i at 


Qa gedege 


‘ West New aw 
Hackensack ...N. Woodbridge 
West Orange. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a Local E 
1004 Spring esten 4 
Phone POPLAR 0424 Phone 3509 & 356 
NEWARK, N. J. NEW BRUNSWICK, 5 J. 
General Storage Warehouse Co. Main Office 
68 Commercial Street 


Foot 
Phone: MARKET 3384 Phone: 401-410 


y...N. 
Philadelphia 


222222; 
HEE EEE SESS EE EEE ESSE f 


see 


jouse Co. 
New York & & = Ave. 


Hamilton Street 


VISUALIZED 
DEMURRAGE 


Cue runner) 


wy 


] 


Old and current demurrage claims set- 
tled promptly. 


Our Patented Graphic Charts satisfy 
shipper and railroads. 


We settle claims out of court. 


Our basically patented system shows the 


true situation on each track daily. It 
automatically and graphically shows 
run-arounds, bunching and switching 
delays. 


Write us your demurrage troubles and 
we will advise you our recommendations 
without charge. 


We make no charge for our services 
until a settlement is reached. 


Our charges are based on the amount of 
the claims in dispute and then we charge 
a commission on the amount collected or 
adjusted. 


We also install our system so industries 


can keep their own visual demurrage 
records. | 


Our system saves Money, Time and 
Worry. 


THE ROSS DEMURRAGE BUREAU, ING. 


17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1926 


Commodities 
DE: dhapi squads ehnnes Kes snnedare 


I NI acura emarareem aimee aaa 
EE Ci cb be ewes oP henveeee cane ° 
Other Mill Products......... nee 
OF Serre 
a ES A res 
PU, MIEN 5.4 6 ware’ nc<ce noses @s 
Other Fruit (fresh)......... eewd 
Co a ee 
Other Fresh Vegetables......... 
Other Agricultural Products.... 

Total 


eee eee eee ee ee 


PD. cca a gas Waele ot eee ew enweaee 
Cattlio GNA CoV ecds ccindcdseces 
PD «..  vseechienneererevsyeses ° 
re ee ee 
Dressed Meat (fresh)..........-. 
Dressed Meats (cured or salted) 
Other Packing House Products. 
WOUMEES Sic tae cee chen See Ctra sets 
WD “ic cc cdcdeceecccbosecesceee ° 
Butter and Cheese..........+++:- 
WOO] cccccccs eee ee 
Hides and Leather...........++. 
Other Animal Products......... 


ee 


Dathvacite Coal. ...cccccccccvees 
Bituminous Coal.......-eeeeeeeee 
BABS CORE... vc ccccctccovevetese 
CF I Fer re etre ta 
a ere err ree 
Other Ores and Concentrates... 
Base Bullion and Matte........ 
Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone (crsh.) 
Slate—Dimension or Bleck Stone 
Crude Petroleum 
Asphaltum ....ccccccscccccccecees 
BE Fie seb ets cee eedeseesere 
Other Mine Products..........+ 





ee ee ee 


Logs, Posts, Poles, Cordwood... 
CE i ccc eeedecteevicrswocceseerts 
PUIPWOOE 26. cccccicccvecececcses 
Lumber, Timber, Box Shooks, 

Staves, Heading........+.-. 
Other Forest Products.......++» 


Refined Petroleum and its prods. 
OO Oa err rer 
Iron, pig and bloom.........++.- 
Rails and Fastenings........... 
Bar and Sheet Iron—Structural 

Iron and Iron Pipe......... 
Castings, Machinery and Boilers 
a <A wes 
Brick and Artificial Stone...... 
Eime and Plaster......cccccccccs 
Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile..... 
Agricultural Implements and 

Vehicles other than Autos.. 
Automobiles and Auto Trucks.. 
Household Goods.........s..se0- 
EE ends b9rd80:4 008600600642 e 
Liquor Beverages........sccsees 
Fertilizers, all kinds............ 
Paper, Printed Matter, Books.. 
i. €. eee 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.). 
rere 
Canned Goods (all canned Food 

Products other than Meat).. 
Other Manufactures & Miscel.. 
Merchandise 


Cee weet e reese seeree 


Cee eee ese ees r esses etes . 


eA WOT A LD. scat os eaves 
*Decrease. 


1,385,417 
5,542,732 


— 


Loaded 
at Sta- 
tions in 
Canada 
Tons 
793,993 


5,190 
52,282 
874 
25,450 
8.670 
5,150 
3,003 
684 
3,588 
6,444 
1,156 
4,662 
4,107 


121,260 


32/188 
1,563,741 
251,805 
13,771 
245,523 


478,778 
27,818 


1,017,695 


116,651 
22,975 


50,039 
19,381 
114,721 
77,578 
87,056 
10,022 


14,048 
24,000 
5,420 
2,747 
20,943 
40,098 
129,019 
124,493 
2,507 
238 


11,734 
279,564 
251,892 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Originated 


Received 
from Foreign 


Connections Destined to 








-Total Freight Originated-———\, 


Cumulative Total 


Canadian Foreign For To 

Points Points Month Date 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
473 12,346 806,812 3,578,582 
14,902 9,350 47,737 277,848 
2,635 19,505 161,030 833,217 
1,453 3,721 84,905 291,115 
Sa lace 753 46,247 77,822 
816 62 18,451 49,401 
135 1,179 10,269 73,180 
1,390 38,860 179,086 942,671 
3,805 51,072 134,441 739,578 
515 485 82,121 502,303 
4,663 3,432 "8,948 63,133 
1,118 2,098 3,991 68,907 
24,598 10,826 - 37,134 131,468 
835 9,592 42,982 282,455 
“9,297 10,401 21,527 108,870 
8,777 17,587 35,519 296,544 
75,312 191,269 1,721,200 8,317,094 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
245 302 5,737 41,603 
125 2,108 54,515 257,129 
35 1,250 2,159 17,065 
os 2,656 28,106 158,961 
1,140 29,720 39,530 201,685 
9,699 11,602 26,451 138,957 
6,419 9,736 19,158 91,322 
93 3,752 4,529 25,422 
32 20,255 23,875 78,135 
24 17,046 23,514 94,585 
966 2,187 4,309 16.422 
3,520 4,500 12,682 65,562 
1,617 2,907 8,631 39,499 
23,915 108,021 253,196 1,226,347 
MINE PRODUCTS 
367,789 102,879 478,685 1,682,739 
537,511 19,702 1,117,150 5,529,493 
68 eee 45,835 660,025 
72,855 184 99,941 635,162 
39,110 87 41,361 50,834 
5,898 4,739 285,760 1,312,437 
aS ee 2,180 6,935 45,798 
32,806 30,268 628,684 1,404,633 
3,009 17,761 35,419 113,665 
46,113 61 50,203 229,390 
2,037 1,827 13,756 30,179 
9,430 7,155 31,293 138,072 
5,024 4,041 41,253 159,867 
1,121,650 190,684 2,876,275 11,992,294 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
2,990 12,764 267,559 1,641,849 
1,159 1,727 16,657 50,140 
52 1,496 247,071 2,189,550 
32,430 71,732 582,940 2,774,665 
4,056 6,656 38,530 250,828 
40,687 94,375 1,152,757 6,907,032 
MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

41,034 12,220 169,905 642,663 
4,893 23,563 51,431 266,363 
2,847 5,794 30,766 173,830 
965 670 9,801 57,030 
59,446 37,060 146,545 684,905 
8,720 26,547 54,648 269,436 
593 2,956 118,270 275,167 
9,329 3,258 90,165 275,302 
2,178 1,966 41,200 146,583 
339 1,725 12,086 29,091 
9,349 12,543 35,940 184,981 
17,110 156,294 197,404 855,965 
367 380 6,167 40,262 
156 3,703 6,606 38,146 
1,463 2,670 25,076 95.095 
3,486 3,425 47,009 208,786 
1,864 37,528 168,411 847,138 
2,640 10,544 137,677 664,473 
153 945 3,605 42,406 
1,064 225 1,527 6,425 
2,615 15,808 30,157 143,307 
103,427 222,814 605,805 2,753,956 
30,866 93,845 376,603 1,677,338 


304,904 
1,566,468 





676,483 
1,261,032 


2,366,804 
8,370,232 








10,378,648 
38,821,415 


Increase 
Over 
1925 
Tons 
805,448 

39,183 
22,427 
3,839 
*57,521 
*24,877 
4,666 
35,943 
73,737 
164,770 
*8,916 
7,116 
28,926 
20,254 
*8,313 
70,695 


1,177,377 


2,689 
12,751 
1,293 
*41,209 
*13,455 
14,554 
*36,846 
*1,527 
*1,655 
11,505 
4,182 
*4,931 
*5,802 


*58,451 


*480,319 
551,412 
506,950 
185,881 

40,984 
392,998 
*3,724 
320,789 
*5,597 
67,846 
*3,292 
7,233 
*31,574 


1,549,587 


308,300 
*21,302 
120,720 


164,183 
14,190 


586,091 


28,830 
*61,256 
31,812 
*29,848 


130,290 
58,243 
*1,336 

*26,117 
*9,162 
*3,225 


66,082 
207,954 
422 
5,741 
9,885 
5,235 
80,440 
*50,787 
*63 
1,148 


“ 28,156 
291,076 
136,032 


899,552 
4,154,156 





Terminated ——, 
Unloaded Deliv- 
at Sta- ered to 
tions in Foreign 
Canada Connections 

Tons Tons 
797,241 177,286 
20,718 23,471 
153,311 33,034 
97,836 11,315 
27,310 21,309 
22,898 166 
6,838 3,246 
72,078 > 119,783 
75,406 63,474 
34,078 50,784 
5,721 4,061 
1,620 2,147 
25,049 11,093 
19,282 25,707 
10,336 11,347 
11,684 21,195 
1,381,306 579,418 
6,000 329 
46,617 8,690 
742 1,263 
26,318 2,720 
8,308 31,143 
1,919 26,291 
2,969 15,240 
315 3,830 
3,347 20,110 
3,870 17,364 
1,177 2,776 
6,195 6,403 
2,637 3,955 
110,414 140,114 
332,079 132,463 
983,812 19,325 
34,398 5,018 
93,672 625 
43,518 728 
243,954 19,630 
2,082 7,002 
555,835 56,006 
19,447 16,892 
50,879 114 
10,267 1,827 
28,492 7,740 
12,633 20,330 
2,409,098 287,700 
240,272 33,810 
9,572 4,741 
144,445 104,081 
348,520 255,224 
21,003 7,888 
764,012 405,744 
154,155 15,045 
25,699 28,597 
23,631 6,148 
13,260 691 
93,734 43,536 
27,895 28,080 
109,256 3,749 
87,397 11,518 
38,726 2,367 
11,145 1,780 
16,708 22,985 
33,123 168,701 
6,131 551 
2,909 4,051 
20,107 4,365 
39,331 7,480 
23,827 167,310 
32,125 84,406 
1,582 2,296 
299 347 
10,787 19,838 
325,206 293,539 
302,217 99,807 





1,399,250 
6,064,080 


RATIOS OF COMMODITY GROUP TOTALS TO TOTAL FREIGHT CARRIED DURING MONTH (PER CENT) 


Commodity Group 
Agricultural 
Animal 
Mine 
Forest 


ee 





* —Received from Foreign Connections— 


Total Loaded at ——Destined to——~ 
Freight Stations in Canadian Foreign 
Carried Canada Points Points 

20.57 17.38 -90 2.29 

1.45 .29 1.29 
18.68 13.40 2.28 
12.16 -48 1.13 
16.55 3.64 8.08 








66.22 





15.07 





Total 
3.19 
1.58 

15.68 
1.61 

11.72 


33.78 





Unloaded at 
Stations in 
Canada 


16.50 
1,32 
28.78 
9.13 
16.72 


72.45 











A 








1,017,187 
2,430,163 


Delivered 
to For- 
eign Con- 
nections 
6.92 


—_ 


( 


OO 
CVote 


1. 
3. 
4. 
12. 





29.03 
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SERVICE 


s Fast Freight Service 


oe Fast Freight an 
Trains in both direc- DAYTO N, OHIO 


tions between El Paso, siete ace 
lies ric allw 
; Ft.Worth, WERE Sh reve- Territory in etiihcitiains Uidiiielse 
ve port, New Orleans, Mem- , 
oki Phis and St. Louis Coocnight Serates 


wet y Dayton, Lima, Columbus, Toledo, Detroit, 


= D fa] [ LY PA C 44 fay G F C fat RS Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Richmond, 


: ; Urbana, Bellefontaine. 
From Chicago, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Dallas, etc.. . 2nd Day 


to principal points in Louisiana, cae 
Texas and California Cincinnati, Hamilton, Middletown, Delaware, 


Marion, Chillicothe, Newark, Zanesville, 
T H ’ . : 
FREIGAT SHIPMENTS ere Haute, Peru, Logansport 
SOLICITED : 


On the Merits of Our Service 3rd_Day 


Prompt attention to all inquiries if addressed to Louisville, Martinsville, Crawfordsville, La Fayette, 
any Texas & Pacific traffic representative. Anderson, Bluffton, Kokomo, South Bend, 
ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Kalamazoo, 
Battle Creek, Jackson, Lansing. 


Sunshine§pecial Write for free copies of Shippers’ 


The Direct California Line Guides and Large Map in Colors. 


of Lowest Altitude 
‘The “IC&E” Traction Lines 


C. V. YEAZELL, Gen. Agent Dayton, Ohio 


287,700 

























































































































































CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 

Revenue car loadings, for the week ended August 14 showed 

a recovery from the previous week, gaining 1,682 cars. Grain 

declined 200 cars, merchandise increased by 947 cars and warts 
laneous freight by 782 cars. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year the ‘te 

crease was 6,460 cars. Grain loading was lighter by 141 cars and 

live stock by 552 cars. Coal loading was heavier by 3,611 cars, 


merchandise, by 1,266 cars and miscellaneous freight by 1,504 
cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 


EASTERN CANADA 


—For the Week Ended— 


Aug. 14, Aug. 7, Aug. 15, 
Commodities 9 6 "9 









































1926 192 25 

Grain and Grain Products...............-. 2,306 2,354 2,531 
NTL 6 6 o0:0%ns 6edaededec 0 62 emeceseouen 953 904 1,122 
I in tea Coe thie c Wears Cod bemcion beetles sh 5,457 5,277 2,149 
CIN sity didigtie de tain 6 H0 a4 bide sin BAe whe Oeeas 191 229 201 
NES e. nawgsenes60eewceNCenenaawreiredeses 2,582 2,721 2,650 
RS a. ee Os ee 1,845 2,015 1,850 
8 er ee rae 1,939 1,896 1,795 
Other Forest PP isducts helew eee Madencing bawen 1,108 1,097 1,255 
_ ES et a er “Poe 266 980 1,063 
Marciantins. AGH las MMe Sra dvw 5 accabi'e Stee Wins oe 12,211 11,411 11,425 
a nau nab monin 724 10,377 10,192 

Tete Care TWEE 6 ocicsvsccsctcccsess 40,582 39,261 36,233 

Total Cars Received from Connections 32,914 33,183 30,449 

WESTERN CANADA 

Grain and Grain Products................ 1,142 1,294 1,058 
OR Re es rR ae ee 1,110 9279 1,493 
MP Gat aae «> ledecesteceesetecdenesueeuk' 1,443 1,328 1,140 
EE Gininindee Gund Gabba wen eeuceeadnnwate-as 37 27 23 
Es ichiidaeeih oii anew <a ccalanseie ou 8& om ee oo ae 1,169 1,324 1,091 
Ss ROU eee ae 180 229 168 
Oe ere mi 298 254 141 
Other Forest Products.........cccccsccces 1,269 1,163 1,205 
SM Cet dete dbo Utne es ces ss toetae susie 866 837 536 
NS BA EDs Rav dncecatcccedioateeeed 5,138 4,991 4,658 
EE ido Fa wicks views esdecneivhean 5,105 4,670 ,133 

Po | ee re 17,757 17,396 15,646 

Total Cars Received from Connections 3,102 2,984 2,877 

TOTAL FOR CANADA 

Grain and Grain Products................ 3,448 3,648 3,589 
Live Stock........sescscecesees gt eececceces 2,063 . 2,183 615 
NII thie OEM Sek Geteedriore ol dials ie aaa mlaeiore a ata 6,900 6,605 3,289 
IEE Le Minnis aatliiese tee wadicebd del he a aes 228 256 224 
NN soci Rede uh- abn nds cud ap eee eee menemes 3,751 4,045 3,741 
IE Arar aatalal saa cate dwind acviduareaaaieawtsiee 2,025 2,244 2,018 
CE Rs acetalcs bcs bod eeededey hou 2,237 2,150 1,936 
Other Forest Re en an 2,377 2,260 2,460 

RE ae ere ee ee 2,132 1,817 1,599 
Sevdioathins _ fo See ee eee 17,349 16,402 16,083 
SN i EY ninsa nn bnes-cbnusehed cee 15,829 15,047 14,325 

Total Cava Londed.........ccccccccress 58,339 56,657 51,879 

Total Cars Received from Connections 36,016 36,167 33,326 

CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
1926 1925 

Grain and Grain Products................ 207,454 179,423 
EES ene Gat ee ee 3,914 70,51 
NN 69 walnphtee DP lidle RG VS wed nnd 0 clélenieic Sbece 163,950 100,679 
NE iis Sndeee Sad aclodaitle cathed en ebbscenee 1,785 8,667 
OE ES I ES IES 116,496 113,442 
EE trl saws ne Wes<.s ca vee & ovine ba’ ce 93,858 91,299 
Pulp NN Sed civcottcsteses souweaes-s 78,922 65,508 
Other Fecest I dcetiedsictacccouce 102,382 93,256 
hs Stet bnnknéetn es éd0® e'eeb eee cetes see%e 52,313 43,082 
Merchaniins, Sg eee am ee Oe eee 512,589 482,395 
in soa Gaus aeeceneéece 437,058 381,104 

Tees Cee ERGO onan ice chee cd 1,840,721 1,629,371 

Total Cars Received from Connections " 1,185,405 1,059,113 


RIGHT TO PROSECUTE C. P. DIRECTORS 


In addressing the convention of Associated Boards of Trade 
at Vancouver, August 14, G. G. McGeer, K. C., who has been 
carrying on the freight rates fight for the government of British 
Columbia and the boards of trade, said “the right to prosecute 
directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway for failure to comply 
with an order of the Railway Commission on reduced freight 
rates is expected by those interested in the fight for equalized 
rates.” He said the failure of the Canadian Pacific to comply 
with the recent order of the Railway Board had proved a big 
surprise, but added that “the prosecution of the directors would 


result in a manner satisfactory for the best interests of British 
Columbia.” 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


The Canadian Pacific has filed a petition with the. Commis- 
sion asking that it institute a re-examination of the facts and 
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_ ways hauled 20,314 cars, containing 26,991,374 bushels. 


Vol. XXXVIII, No. 9 


circumstances surrounding the transportation of United States 
mail upon the line from Wells River, Vt., to Newport, Vt., and 
the services performed by it in connection therewith, and estab- 
lish as a reasonable and just basis of compensation the same 
compensation which it established by its order of December 13, 
1923. The petitioner explained that, effective June 1, 1926, it 
acquired, by sub-lease, control of the line from Wells River to 
Newport. Prior to that time the railroad was operated by the 
Boston & Maine. The Canadian Pacific said that in the order 
dated December 13, 1923, the Commission established a reason- 
able and just basis of compensation for the Boston & Maine for 
services performed in connection with the transportation of the 
mails over the line in question. Since June 1, the Canadian 
Pacific said, when it took over operation of the line, the Post- 
master-General had refused to pay the petitioner the compen- 
sation he paid the Boston & Maine under the order referred to. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL GRAIN EXPORTS 


Figures published by the Canadian National Railways show 
the tremendously increased grain exports from Canadian ports 
on the Pacific. Exports to the Orient were 519 per cent over 
the previous season (1924-25). Europe bought 47.4 per cent 
more grain and South America 138 per cent more. The only 
decrease was to New Zealand, 32.3 per cent. On total move- 
ment to the port of Vancouver during the last crop year there 
was an increase of 109 per cent, representing the transport of 
52,967,359 bushels as compared with 25,273,579. 

Of the above amount unloaded at Vancouver during the 
crop year which closed July 31, the Canadian National Rail- 
Final 
figures for the season of the movement over all western lines 
of the system show total loadings of 160,635 cars and 219,452,000 
bushels, as compared with 94,063 cars and 128,167,000 bushels 
for the previous year. At the end of July there were:still half 
a million bushels of 1925 grain in store at country elevators 
along Canadian National lines. 


STATE REPARATION BRIEF 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In a brief in Ex Parte No. 88, in the matter of the authority 
of the Commission to approve, after August 31, 1920, a reduction 
in rates or an award of reparation by state authority on intra- 
state traffic which moved during the period March 1 to August 
31, 1920, counsel for the Santa Fe, Frisco, the M-K-T and the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf contend that, after midnight of August 
31, 1920, “this Commission’s jurisdiction over state rates wholly 
ceased except as power and authority are granted to it by sec- 
tion 13 of the interstate commerce act to remove discriminations 
against interstate commerce which it finds are caused by state 
rates.” 

“It has no more jurisdiction to now approve an award of 
reparation by a state commission than it would have to author- 
ize and require an advance in state rates,” counsel said. “There 
can be no dual control of state rates after September 1, 1920, 
except such as may result from a finding of discrimination by 
this Commission under section 13.” 

Counsel said there was another fatal objection to the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction by the Commission at this time. 

“If the Commission may now approve awards of state com- 
missions affecting the guaranty period, when does its reviewing 
power over state rates expire?” counsel asked. “Section 208 (a) 
provides for no limitation subsequent to September 1, 1920. It 
is now six years since the guaranty period expired. The inter- 
state commerce act provides for a limitation of two years in 
the case of interstate rates, and yet it is contended that’ this 
Commission may exercise jurisdiction over state rates six years 
after the guaranty period has expired. In other words, it is 
argued that its jurisdiction over state rates is vastly more ex- 
tensive as to the limitation period than with respect to inter- 
state rates. Such an anomaly was never intended by Congress.” 

The carriers in whose behalf the brief was filed are inter- 
ested in the question because there is now pending against 
them a judgment of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma affirming 
an award of reparation made by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission on shipments that moved between points in Okla- 
homa in the guaranty period, and the judgment and order are 
now before the Commission for approval, according to the brief. 

Counsel said if the carriers were now required to pay the 
reparation they would be compelled to do so out of their own 
funds and have no recourse against the government because 


they had made settlement with the government for the guaranty 
period. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 14 totaled 
1,109,557 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an increase of 45,081 cars 
above the same week last year and an increase of 156,149 cars 
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United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 





























FROM 
New York, Boston and New Orleans 
TO 
Havana and Santiago, Cuba 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 
a , Puerts Colombia 
Jamaica Outports Santa Marta 
CANAL ZONE = 
Cristobal ALSO 
PANAMA rest eee 
Bocas del Toro Spanish Honduras 


Through Bills of Lading issued via Cristobal to West Coast Ports 
of South America, Central America and Mexico. 


For rates and other information, address 








17 Battery Place .........,......... New York, N. Y. 
321 St. Charles Street.............. New Orleans, La. 
8 eer rere Boston, Mass. 
Marquette Building.................... Chicago, Ill. 
Huff Shipping Company........ San Francisco, Cal. 















TRANSMARINE LINES 


Gulf Service 


VIA 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


SERVING 


THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 
Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
on the 10th, 20th and 30th of each month 












Intercoastal Service 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, OAKLAND 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 
Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
EVERY TEN DAYS 


Also sailings to other ports as inducements offers 


Claims 
DIRECT loading CAR to SHIP eliminates | Delays 

Lighterage 
Through Bills of Lading Issued 


TRANSMARINE LINES 









Port Newark Terminal f Otioses 
Nassa 
Telephone Mulberry 4300 . u St, New York Ci ” 


General Agencies: 


Beaumont, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Fort Worth, Los Apaelese Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Pittsburgh, Port Newark, San Antonio, sy ra 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 










ORLD WIDE 






















FREIGHT SERVICE 


FREQUENT SAILINGS PROMPT FORWARDING 
104 SHIPS 1,120,187 TONS 
55 Years’ Experience 

International Mercantile Marine Company 
White Star Line American Line Red Star Line 
Atlantic Transport _— Panama Pacific Line 
Leyland Line te Star-Canadian Services 

A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 

No.1 Broadway, New York City. J.D. ROTH, G.W.F.A., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 






























Ship by Water 


“DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


FROM 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 

Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
39 p= _ gg = —— Law hw 

And at our Branch Offices Pe ne of call, etc. 
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above the same week in 1924. It was the twelfth week this 
year that loadings have exceeded the million-car mark. The 
total for the week of August 14 was an increase of 26,358 cars 
above the preceding week, increases in the loading of all com- 
modities being reported compared with the previous week except 
grain and grain products, coke and merchandise and less than 
carload lot freight, which showed small reductions. 

Loading by districts the week ended August 14 and for the 
corresponding period of 1925 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 12,110 and 9,917; 
stock, 2,598 and 2,616; coal, 48,473 and 47,573; coke, 3,082 and 3,557; 
forest products, 4,873 and 5,177; ore, 7,186 and 5,119; merchandise, 
in CC. tn, Tee and 72,280; miscellaneous, 107,829 ‘and 103,499; total, 
1926, 259, 030; 1925, 248, 738: 1924, 217,685. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain ‘and grain products, 
live stock, 2,269 and 2,637; coal, 


live 


5,101 and 4,169; 
49,359 and 48,973; coke, 5,058 and 
4,205; forest paenee. 3,497 and 3,379; ore, 15, 001 ‘and 11, 866; mer- 
chandise, i ©. , 54, 801 and 53, 007; miscellaneous, 87,478 and 83, 909; 
total, 1936, 222, 564 1925, 212,145; 1924, 187,055. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and grain products, 366 and 295; 
stock, 247 and 437; coal, 45,038 and 42,744; coke, 523 and 5 ag 
products, 1,764 and 1,988; ore, 104 and 87; merchandise, <. 
7,384 and 7,104; miscellaneous, 6,191 and 4,423; total, i926: 61, 617 
1925, 57,656; 1924, 43,970. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,514 and 4,737; 

25,938 and 26,830; coke, 801 and 936; 


live stock, 1,844 and 2,076; coal, 
forest products, 22,739 and 23,318; ore, 1,270 and 1,365; merchandise, 


live 


Cc. L., 40,927 and 40,591; miscellaneous, 52,760 and 48,839; total, 
1926, 150, 793; 1925, 148, 692; 1924, 135,320 
orthwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,722 and 


16,117; live stock, 8,710 and 8,063; coal, 6,979 and 6,919; | coke, 1,540 
and 1,061; forest products, 15,800 a i5, 806; ore, 50,556 and ‘42, 288; 
merchandise, CP a 34, 164 and 3,688; miscellaneous, 45,317 and 
41,846; total, 1926, 173, 788; 1925, 165, 188: 1924, 144,101. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 19,621 and 
14,323; live stock, 11,683 and 11,539; coal, 12,632 and 13,525; coke, 359 
and 245; forest products, 12,619 and 11, 937; ore, 4,723 and ,465; mer- 
chandise, L. C. 35,303 and 35,316; miscellaneous, 64,284 and 61,378; 
total, 1926, 161, ona 1925, 151,718; 1924, 157,625. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,963 and 5,035; 
live stock, 3,189 and 3,486; coal, 4,765 and 4,915; coke, 185 and 160: 
forest products, 10,533 and 9, 295; ore, 530 and 560; ges L. 
Cc. L., 17,486 and 17, 006; miscellaneous, 37,940 and 89, 278; total, 1926, 
80, 541; 1925, 79,739; 1924, 67,652. 

Tot al, all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 58,397 and 54,593; live 
stock, 30, 540 and 30,854; coal, 193,184 and 191, 479; coke, 11, 548 and 
9,742; forest products, 71, 825 and 70, 894; ore, 79, 370 and 64, 750; mer- 
chandise, ta. C, Easy 268, 894 and 258, 992: miscellaneous, 401, 799 and 
383,172; total, 1926, 1,109, 557; 1925, 1,064, 476; 1924, 953,408. 


Loading of revenue freight this’ year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1926 1925 1924 

Five weeks in January ........... 4,432,010 4,456,949 4,294,270 
‘Four. weeks in February.......... 3,676,449 3,623,047 3,631,819 
Four weeks in March............. 3,877,139 3,702,413 3,661,922 
Four weeks in April.............. 3,795,837 3,726,830 3,498,230 
Five weeks in May............... 5,142,879 4,853,379 4,473,729 
Four weeks in June.............. 4,112,150 3,965,872 3,625,182 
Five weeks in July............... 5,245,267 4,945,091 4,470,522 
a ae A era 1,083,199 1,052,518 941,407 
Week of AuGust 34... ...0cccccterss 1,109,557 1,064, 476 953, 408 

WOR. Sipe cdiw aes need Rice coe 32,474,487 31,390,575 29,550,489 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 8-14, inclusive, was 171,269 as compared with 179,771 
cars in the preceding period, while the average daily shortage 
consisted of 6 box, 4 flat and 9 gondola cars, according to the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. The 
surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 85,125; ventilated box, 473; auto and furniture, 11,596; total 
box, 97,194; flat, 3,448; gondola, 31, 441; hopper, 19, 259; total coal, 
40, 700; coke, 1,142; Ss. D. stock, 14, 572: D. D. stock, 2,587; refrigerator, 
10,238; tank, 309; miscellaneous, 1 079; total, 171, 569. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 21,340 box, 850 S. D. 
stock, 800 refrigerator and 315 miscellaneous cars. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads, Class I, as of 
August 1, was 66.2, according to the semi-monthly bulletin of 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The percentages by classes of equipment were as follows: Box, 
57; refrigerator, 80; coal and coke, 72; stock, 83; flat, 73.7; 
tanks and others, 94.3; total, 66.2. By districts the percentages 
for all classes of equipment were as follows: Eastern, 55.4; 
Allegheny, 73.4; Pocahontas, 62.4; Southern, 62.5; Western, 71.6. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership, Class I roads, as of August 1, showed the fol- 
lowing: Eastern district, 94.6 as against 97.9 a year ago; Alle- 
gheny, 101.4 as against 103.9 a year ago; Pocahontas, 81 as 
against 77.9 a year ago; Southern, 95.9 as against 96.9 a year 
ago; Western, 100.9 as against 100.2 a year ago; all districts, 


97.8 as against 98.9 a year ago; Canadian roads, 97.3 as against 
95.3 a year ago. 


NEW ENGLAND DEMURRAGE 
An increase in car detention and demurrage charged on 
New England railroads toook place in June as compared with 
June, 1925, according to the New England Demurrage Commis- 
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sion, which reports that there were 277,670 cars in detention and 
$145,173 demurrage charged. For June, 1925, the corresponding 
figures were 242,948 cars and $120,849. In June of this year 
one per cent of all the cars reported were held under the 24-hour 
rule, for reconsignment or reshipment. These cars were 
charged with over eight per cent of the total demurrage as- 
sessed, averaging over $4 per.car reported. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the total cars reported were held for loading or unloading 
under the so-called average rule, and were charged with but 
30 per cent of the total demurrage assessed, on 15 per cent of 
these cars held over the free time. Forty-two per cent of the 
cars held for loading or unloading were reported under the 
regular 48-hour rule, and were charged with 61.5 per cent of the 


total demurrage assessed, with but 12 per cent held over the 
free time. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Production of soft coal the week ended August 14 totalled 
10,626,000 net tons, as compared with 10,150,000 tons (revised) 
the preceding week, according to the weekly estimate of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce. Production 
of anthracite totalled 1,934,000 tons, an increase of approxi- 
mately 90,000 tons or 3.2 per cent over the output of the pre- 
ceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended August 14 totalled 654,304 net tons, of which 
140,248 tons were for New England delivery. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports the 
week ended August 15 totalled 1,007,455 net tons. Anthracite 
shipped from Lake Erie ports the week ended August 15 totalled 
141,778 tons. 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL COSTS 

Averages compiled by the National Coal Association from 
monthly reports submitted by Class 1 railroads to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, showing the cost of coal per net ton, 
including freight, used for fuel in train locomotives by Class 1 
railroads in June, are as follows: Eastern district, $2.62; South- 
ern district, $2.15; Western district, $2.96; United States $2.61. 

These averages show but little variation from the totals re- 
ported for many months past. The difference in the average 
for the United States as a whole from June, 1925, is a decrease 
of 9 cents per net ton. 


COAL EXPORTS TO BRITAIN 


More than 300 shiploads of American coal were sent to Great 
Britain in May, June and July as the result of the strike of 
British coal miners which began in May. Total export of coal 
from the United States to Great Britain in the year 1925, as 
recorded by the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board, was 
less than 3,000 tons, but in the first month of the strike period 
more than ten times that quantity was shipped to British ports. 
June shipments advanced to 465,000 tons and the July total 
reached 1,354,000 tons. As there appears to be no decline as 
yet in the British demand for American coal it is expected 


that the August export will equal or exceed that of July, the 
bureau says. 


RAILWAY FUNDED DEBT 


A tabulation made by the Bureau of Railway Etonomics 
shows that the funded debt of Class I railroads actually out- 
standing on December 31, 1925, was $10,513,465,929, of which 
$7,654,287,809 was on mortgage bonds, $1,067,657,028 in collateral 
trust bonds, $302,554,258 in income bonds, $1,045,704,225 in equip- 
ment trust obligations and $443,256,591 in miscellaneous obli- 
gations. . 

The railway funded debt maturing each year up to 1950, 
according to the statement, is as follows: 1926, $166,875,739; 
1927, $218,447,412; 1928, $245,013,042; 1929, $416,608,903; 1930, 
$514,194,712; 1931, $310,967,498; 1932, $221,095,952; 1933, $291,- 
437,053; 1934, $407,646,277; 1935, $211,848,573; 1936, $344,151, 
558; 1937, $170,480,985; 1938, $164,490,754; 1939, $189,016,667; 
1940, $167,631,363; 1941, $108,926,162; 1942, $67,937,562; 1943, 
$101,373,703; 1944, $75,997,562; 1945, $109,131,122; 1946, $115,- 


ues 1947, $167,700,562; 1948, $285,524,212, and 1949, $331,- 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Telegraphic reports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association August 26 from 366 of the larger softwood, 
and 119 of the chief hardwood, mills of-the country, for the week 
ended August 21, showed increases in production, shipments and 
new business, when compared with reports for the previous 
week, when nine more mills reported. In comparison with re- 
ports for the same period a year ago, when, again, nine more 
mills reported, some decreases in production and new business, 
and an increase -in shipments were noted. The hardwood 


operations showed nominal decreases in production and new 
business, and a trivial increase in shipments for the week, when 
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Rubber stamps 
for quicker, 
better work! 


Those special clause stamps, 
usually of small, fine type for 
imprinting in small spaces such 
as insurance policies, deeds, con- 
tracts, etc., must be plain and 
distinct. Write for our latest general 


Our deeply molded printing die por cond be les regal _ 
combined with our patent cellular lustrations ef marking utili- 
pneumatic cushion not only in- pa and time ale for a 
sures clear imprints but unusual, Sales deanen. Seals, Stene 
lasting quality. The imprints are cils, Numbering Machines; 
made with slight hand pressure. beh Rae tiga line. You 
It is not necessary to pound; this 


prevents blurred unreadable imprints. 
























THE LARKIN ‘TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE 


—Renders all forms of warehouse service. 

—Stores automobiles and general merchandise. 

—Distributes pool cars without carting charges and makes 
local deliveries. 

—Issues negotiable and non-negotiable warehouse receipts. 

—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffalo. 

—Has storage-in-transit a ae 

—Located on Erie and N. Y. C. R. R. 125 car spotting 
capacity 

tales only Bonded Warehouse in Buffalo. 


Western Distributing Warehouse at Peoria, III. 
For information and prices, write 


J. E. WILSON, Traffic Manager 


Lettkhttt Co me 


680 Seneca Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 



























The Index, an exact reprint on top of the stamp, under 
transparent celluloid cover, enables quick, accurate selection 
and prevents stamping up-side-down. A sturdy Monel metal 
frame protects the pneumatic cushion as well as makes the 
stamp an attractive desk utility. 


















This Quality Is Economical 


Why not test out one of these stamps today? Write or 
print your copy on a separate piece of paper and enclose with 
coupon. The rubber stamp will be mailed immediately. Our 
manufacturing schedule is on a 24-hour service basis. 


R. D. SWISHER MFG. CO. 


411 South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 











F OACIF IC Oe Garland Steamship 


Sam BBE AN ° 
Gute La Corporation 


SAILING EVERY SECOND SATURDAY 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 
T Gray’s Harbor 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco ——_ eg a ET 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle SaORE | herr | Set Sep ee See 


and Tacoma Sept. 18 | Sept.23| Sept. 24. | Sept. 25 


Oct. 4 | Oct. 9} Oct.10 | Oct. 11 

Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- Oct. 10 | Oct. 20 | Oct. 25) Oct. 26 | Oct. 27 
shipment at San Francisco. Noy. 5 Nov.10| Nov. 11 | Nov. 12 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Cargo offers .| Nov. 11 | Nev. 21 | Nov. 26} Nov.27 | Nov. 28 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

















Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma, 





























































For Rates and other information, apply to 


GARLAND STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 









































STEELE STEAMSH 4 ar Wee Ce Bs. oa 05 05 sans oa ¥n 0 bee aes 25 Broadway 

1S Meese hemes Philadelphia, Pa. aL S ii Ea. ;, Bourse Building 
# Coast Baltimore pike Gus soe. ods eens can ng 

430 Sansome Street Rr ee OO Calif Norfolk, Va. Uae oer Seaboard Nat. Bank Building 
py General Western Agent Pittsburgh, Pa.......--.0..-s-: Henry W. Oliver Building 

106 Nihsiliaiitin’ Exchange B St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Mi idetike- acs a sivsteleseic-vpd bie seats Central Building 
HARR > aaa Commercial Agent San Francisco, Cal. ................... Newhall Building 

715 Straus Bldg., 310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois Oe ene eee Central Building 
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compared with reports for the week earlier, when five more mills 
reported. . 

The following table compares the national softwood lumber 
movement, as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional 
associations, for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week Week, 1925 1926 (Revisefl) 
Re eee ey 348 357 357 
$5 oo ee eee 243,722,466 245,528,430 240,812,651 
a ee ee Pee 253,327,710 236,759,333 238,939,923 
Orders (New Bus.).. 238,521,107 250,526,028 231,992,283 


The following revised figures compare the softwood lumber 
movement of the same seven regional associations for the first 
thirty-three weeks of 1926 with the same period of 1925: 


Production 


Shipment Orders 
MO WAGs che oot BS S5 pe 7,728,893,768 7,941,187,378 7,954,202,111 
ee ee a ae 7,842,688,793 7,824,346,236 7,688,155,767 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the week 
ended August 21 totaled 18,184 cars, as compared with 20,645 
cars (revised) the preceding week, according to the weekly 
statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Shipments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 617 cars; cabbage, 243 cars; cantaloupes, 1,257 cars; 
Cauliflower, 24 cars; celery, 124 cars; cherries, 45 cars; cucumbers, 
54 cars; grapefruit, 5 cars; imports, 17 cars; grapes, 1,252 cars; green 
peas, 40 cars; lemons, 293 cars; lettuce, 582 cars; miscellaneous melons, 
206 cars; mixed citrus fruit, 23 cars; mixed deciduous fruit, 585 cars; 
mixed vegetables, 742 cars; onions, 584 cars; oranges, 590 cars; pears, 
1,536 cars; peaches, 3,283 cars; peppers, 29 cars; plums and prunes, 
330 cars; string beans, 6 cars; sweet potatoes, 239 cars; tomatoes, 
289 cars; watermelons, 2,244 cars; potatoes, 2,962 cars; imports, 1 car. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railway Company has ap- 
plied for authority to construct two extensions of its existing line of 
railroad in Texas. One of the extensions would begin at a point near 
Fernando and extend in a generally easterly direction approximately 
six miles. The other would extend from a point near San Benito in a 
general southeasterly direction a distance of approximately 18 miles 
to a connection with the Rio Grande Railway Company. Permission 
was asked to retain excess earnings derived from such extensions. 
The necessary funds for the construction will be advanced by the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, which controls the applicant by stock 
and bond ownership. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway Company, also con- 
trolled by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, asked authority to ex- 
tend its line from a point near Raymondville, Tex., to a point near the 
Hidalgo-Cameron county floodway now under construction through 
Cameren county, Texas, a distance of approximately 18 miles. The 
construction will be financed by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
the applicant said. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company has applied 
for authority to acquire control of the San Antonio Southern Railway 
Company by the purchase of the entire capital stock and securities 
and indebtedness of the San Antonio company, from Harry Landa, of 
New Braunfels, Tex. The San Antonio owns and operates approxi- 
mately 40 miles of railroad with trackage privilege over the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern from Kirk to San Antonio, a distance of ap- 
proximately 15 miles. The applicant said it agreed to pay $600,000 
for the property. 

The Stockton Terminal & Eastern Railroad has applied for au- 
thority to issue 3,000 shares of common stock in connection with the 
acquisition of the Stockton Terminal & Eastern Railroad Company 
of California. 

The Missouri Pacific has applied for authority to construct 
and operate the extension of a branch line from Hot Springs, 
Ark., for a distance of 11.82 miles in a northwesterly direction to 
reach 250,000 acres of virgin yellow pine timber. 

The Tennessee Central has applied for authority to issue 
$675,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates and to sell them 
at 99.05 per cent of their par value to Roosevelt & Son of New 
York City, that firm having made the highest offer for the cer- 
tificates. The certificates will be issued in connection with the 
acquisition of 4 locomotives, 100 steel hoppers, 100 steel gondolas, 
25 flat, 50 stock and 2 baggage cars. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania has asked the 
Commission to approve acquisition by it of certain properties of 
the Meadville Telephone Company, of Meadville, Pa. 

The New York Central Railroad Company has applied for au- 
thority to renew its lease of the lines of the Hudson River Con- 
necting Railroad Corporation for 99 years from November 14, 1926. 

The Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion Railroad Company has ap- 
plied for authority to issue $27,500 of notes to Charles Miller of 
Franklin, Pa., to cover indebtedness. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Hocking Valley has been authorized to issue $6,000,000 
of 5 per cent secured gold notes and to pledge as collateral se- 
curity therefor $7,500,000 of general mortgage bonds. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has been authorized to issue 
$2,000,000 of refunding mortgage gold bonds, to sell them at not 
less than 94 per cent of par and accrued interest, or, pending 
their sale, to pledge them for short term notes. 

The Union Pacific has: been authorized to operate a line of 
railroad extending from Keetley Junction to Keetley, Utah, a 
distance of approximately 5 miles. 

The Iberia & Vermilion has been authorized to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad in Vermilion parish, La, extending 
from a point about 5 miles north of the village of Erath to 
Boston, La., and thence easterly about 2 miles, a distance of 
approximately 12 miles. 

The Erie has been authorized to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect of $356,000 of equipment trust certificates and to sell 
them at not less than 98 per cent of par and accrued dividends. 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s'mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. : : 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may yg to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Lenisiindealspentiin sethantes aomciantintint 


Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Rule Application 

Illinois.—Question: If consistent, we would appreciate very 
much your advising reldtive to the application of the interme- 
diate rule which provides for the application of rates to or from 
intermediate points. 

The tariff to which we refer is Agent Boyd’s Tariff No. 
503-L. Item No. 50 of this tariff provides that the rates from 
and to intermediate points will be the same as that to or from 
more distant points. When rates in this tariff are arrived at 
by the use of the intermediate application they will usually ex- 
ceed the class rate. As an example: Item No. 330 names a 
rate on canned goods between A and B of 25c. The class rate 
from B to C is 23ce. C via the Y Railroad is directly inter- 
mediate B to A. Does the provisions of item 50 have the effect 
of establishing a specific commodity rate from B to C? If so, it 
appears to us that there would be considerable confusion in all 
rates where an intermediate clause was shown in a tariff where 
there was no provision for the alternative use of the class and 
commodity rates. In the instant case, D is directly intermediate 
B to A, and the class rate applicable on canned goods would be 
16c, while the intermediate application would result in the com- 
modity rate of 25c. If the intermediate application does estab- 
lish a specific commodity rate, then it is evident that it applies 
at any intermediate point, regardless of the distance. 

Possibly the Commission has had occasion to rule on a ques- 


tion of this kind and, if so, we would appreciate reference to 
same. 
Answer: 
follows: 
Except as otherwise specifically provided the rate 
from or to any point not indexed (or, if indexed, but with no 
rate shown) in this tariff, or effective supplement thereto, which 
point is directly intermediate to a point or between two points 
from or to which rates are published in tariff, will be the same 
as the rates named in tariff; or effective supplements thereto, 
from or to such point or two points, unless the rate from or to 
such two points are not the same, in which case the rate from 
or to the intermediate point will be that applicable to or from 
the point to or from which the higher rate is published in tariff 


(P. A. 331, 382). 

As we construe the provisions of this item, that clause 
thereof which reads (“or, if indexed, but with no rate shown’), 
has the effect of establishing the commodity rate: published in 
item 330 at C. 

C is indexed in the tariff and rates are published in certain 
items, as, for instance, item 1685, from B to C. However, no rate 
is specifically published from B to C in item 330 and therefore 
the provisions of item 50 have the effect of making applicable 
the A rate at that point on the commodities covered by item 330. 

This is the reasonable construction to be given the clause in 
item 50 to which we have specifically referred to above. It 
might be contended that it covers only points which are indexed 
in the tariff but to which no rates are published in any item in 
the tariff, but this would be giving an unreasonable construction 
to the clause for the reasoon that it may be assumed that no 
point will be indexed in the tariff, unless a rate is published 
in some item to that point. 

In this connection it should be observed that the note to 
which reference is given in the main paragraph of item 50 state 
that on traffic moving via Illinois Central R. R. or via Illinois 
Traction System between Chicago and East St. Louis, C will 
be considered as an intermediate point. 

A commodity rate which exceeds the class rate between the 
same points is prima facie unreasonble, but not conclusvely so. 
As to traffic moving from D, IIl., to A, under the provisions of 


item 80 of the class rate could not be exceeded. This item 
reads: as follows: 


Questions and Answers 


Item 50 of Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1620 reads as 


in tariff, 


On state traffic the rates as provided herein will govern, 
except when lower charges can be obtained by use of class rates. 


Loading Duty of Carrier Where Shipment Improperly Loaded 
North Carolina.—Question: I note on page 136 of your 
July 17 issue, the following: 


If a carrier, with full knowledge of the manner in which 
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B. ARISTOCRATS OF THE RAIL 


B.R.& P. WAREHO 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
equipped and centrally located in the - 
City of Rochester. 


ino cars, now in daily service on the Denver Limited and the 
Limited made teisIncal eppearance in June, connection wich A Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., Rochester 












STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


et Cold Storage and w, r 
Choy S 
e Co. 


General Storage Department 


178 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


SERVICE 
DEPENDABLITY 


OUR FACILITIES ARE UNEXCELLED 


Wharfage and Dockage 
Free and Bonded Stores 


A Warehouse on every railroad entering Boston 
Total General Storage Capacity 9,706,000 cubic feet 








ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
Direct onan with ~l igaeaee & Albany 


Capacity, 1,480,000 cubic feet. 


SUMMER STREET STORES 
Direct connection with New York, New Haven 


& Hartfo Rail 
Capacity, 2,000,000 cubic “feet. 
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i t objection, the shipper 
sage Mtoe Cone, motant, Atoeet Sos te ss mn pn to carrier. 

Our plant is located on the tracks of earrier A. 

The classification yard is a joint’ yard operated by carriers 
B and A. : 

A car of steel was loaded by us and delivered to carrier for 
movement over the line of B, A receiving a switching charge. 
After the car had left our plant and gone into the yard the car- 
rier (B) by authority of their car inspector used a trailer for 
this shipment. 

We were not notified of the action or given the alternative 
of rearranging or reloading the shipment, but were charged for 
the use of a trailer, or an additional charge amounting to 24,000 
pounds at the carload rate. ; : 

Will you kindly advise if the above quotation will apply in 
this case, and give us court or Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling? 

7 the above will not apply you may have the record of a 
parallel case; if so, I would thank you for a citation. 

Answer: The question in your letter has particular refer- 
ence to the liability of carrier for injury to a shipment improp- 
erly loaded. 

We have been unable to locate a case in point. It is, how- 
ever, our opinion that if the shipment could have with safety 
been returned to shipping point for a rearrangement or reloading 
of the shipment the shipper should have been accorded the 
opportunity to rearrange or reload the shipment. 

This is the principle of the Commission’s opinion in Cleve- 
land Cooperage Co. vs. Director-General, 57 I. C. C. 423. 

Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Weight 

Indiana.—Question: We are desirous of shipping from our 
plant at A, Indiana, fruit and vegetable shipping hampers in 
mixed car lots with box material or crate material, and would 
like your opinion as to whether or not rule 34 applies. 

As our commodity will weigh only about 26,000 pounds, for 
a fifty-foot car, we are desirous of loading fifty-foot cars on 
30,000-pound minimum, and the following will probably explain 
our case: 

We check rates from A to Fort Valley, Ga., as 47c on car- 
loads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. Authority, Agent Jones’ 
108-K, I. C. C. 58; Agent Speiden’s 87-D, I. C. C. 956. Agent 
Glenn’s I. C. C. A-415 and Agent Jones’ I. C. C. US-1. 

Several of the roads say that rule 34 does not apply and 
that we can ship fifty-foot cars on a 30,000-pound minimum, 
while other roads say it is subject to rule 34, and would go at 
a minimum weight on a fifty-foot car of 48,600 pounds. 

Our contention is this: The shipment would be rated as 
box material under Southern Classification. Agent Jones’ 108-K, 
I. C. C. 58, names a specific commodity rate on box. material 
which is provided with a carload minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds, not subject to rule 34 of the classification. 

The same holds true in Agent Speiden’s Tariff 87-D, I. C. C. 
956, which names rates from Memphis to Birmingham, Ala.; 
also Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. A-415, which names the rate from 
Birmingham to Fort Valley. 

The tariffs applying beyond Memphis are. also governed by 
note A of Southern Exceptions, Agent Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 20, 
which provides lumber rates, minimum 30,000 pounds. 

Is it not a general rule of tariff interpretation and has not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission repeatedly ruled that where 
a specific minimum weight is set up in conjunction with a com- 
modity rate, that minimum becomes a part of the rate, the two 
being inseparable? 

The railroad which said that rule 34 applied wants to take 
the minimum weight as provided in the Southern Classification 
which is subject to rule 34, but shouldn’t they use the minimum 
weights set up in conjunction with the commodity rates which 
are not subject to rule 34? 

Answer: It is our opinion that, where the provisions of 
item 7, page 81, of the Consolidated Classification, that is, the 
basis provided therein for application where tariffs are governed 
by the Southern Classification is used, the minimum weight 
to apply is that provided for in the classification, namely, 30,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. 

Box material rates are authorized only in connection with 
the description provided for in the above referred to item of 
the classification, the minimum weight being an inseparable part 
of the description, in the absence of a statement to the contrary. 

We find that before the first Consolidated Classification was 
published the Southern Classification provided that box material 
rates would apply to this traffic. It provided no minimum, so 
the box material minimum was applicable. When all three clas- 
sifications were consolidated, the sliding scale applicable in the 
Official and Western Classifications was brought forward into 
the Consolidated. It may have been the thought of the Uniform 
Classification Committee that no change would be made by this, 
in Southern Classification territory, that the sliding scale pub- 
lished in item 7, page 81, would affect only Official and Western 
territories, but they did not so restrict it, and for that’ reason 
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it was “tied” to the rating in all three territories, and as applied 
to the Southern displaces the previously applicable commodity 
minimum. 

Reconsignment—Stop in Transit L. C. L. Shipment 

Illinois —Question: Some time ago we made a less Car- 
load shipment to a point in Florida, south of Jacksonville. 
Our bill of lading showed “Jacksonville car’—FEC. Four days 
after.making shipment we requested that the goods be stopped 
in Jacksonville and delivered to our agents at that point. 

Instead of obeying our instructions, the goods were carried 
to the billed destination and returned to Jacksonville With 
freight to destination plus the back haul charges. Owing to the 
fact that Jacksonville is a break bulk point and-the transpor- 
tatjon companies had sufficient time to make the diversion, we 
are of the opinion that a claim for the extra freight charge is 
justifiable. 

Please let us have your views on the matter. 

Answer: With respect to the diversion of reconsignment 
of less-than-carload freight, see our answer to “New York,” on 
page 488 of the August 29, 1925, Traffic World, under the cap- 
tion, “Reconsignment—Liability of Carrier for Failure to Ob- 
serve Shipper’s Instructions.” 

While a stop in transit may not be strictly a reconsignment, 
it does contemplate a change in destination and the. rules 
relating thereto are carried in the reconsigning tariff. Unless 
the stop be one under what in law is termed the right of stop- 
page in transit, based upon the insolvency of the buyer, existing 
unknown to the seller at the time of the sale, or arising there- 
after, whereby the seller regains- possession of the goods and 
acquires a lien thereon for the unpaid purchase ‘money, it may 
not be accorded by a carrier except that there be tariff authority 
therefor, and that the eharges on the shipment be assessed in 
accordance with the tariff provisions. 


See, in this connection, Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. B. 
& M. R. R., 77 1. C. G. 101. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 18514. Sub. No. 1. Monongahela Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
Monongahela Ry. et al. 

Alleges that rate of $2.39 on coal from the Connellsville-Mor- 
gantown district to Buffalo-Rochester territory is in violation 
of sections 1 and 8 of the act, to the extent that it exceeds $2.24, 
and to the extent that it is greater than a rate at least 19 
cents per ton less than the rate contemporaneously in effect from 
the Monongah-Short Line-Clarksburg district to the same destina- 
tion territory. Asks rates for future. 

No. 18558. Sub. No. 2. L. Pulaski Junk Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Texas 
& New Orleans et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1 of the act, on scrap metals from 
Galveston and Houston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 

No. 18589. Sub. No. 1. Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co. et al., Wisconsin 
Dam, Wis., vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1 of the act, on pulpwood from 
points in Minnesota to Wisconsin Dam and Kings, Wis. Asks 
rates for future and reparation. 

No. 18614. Sub. No. 1. Caruso Rinella Battaglia Co., Inc., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

Unreasonable, prejudicial and preferential rates and charges 
on peaches from Fort Valley, Ga., to Oneonta, N. Y. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

No. 18619. The Pictorial Review Co., New York, vs. Pennsylvania el al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates and charges 
on magazines, periodicals, supplements and other printed matter-in 
carload lots from New York to Pittsburgh, Columbus, Detroit and 
Toronto, Ont. Asks rates for future and reparation: 

No. 18620. Walsh Fire Clay Products Co., Vandalia, Mo., vs. Chicago 
& Alton et al. 

Unreasonable rates on fuel oil- from Wood River and Roxana, 

Ill., to Vandalia, Mo. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 18621. Wheeler Publishing Co. et al., Chicago, vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the act, on ele- 
mentary school books from Chicago to Oklahoma City and Dallas. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 18622. James Reitano and Charles Spinetta, trading as Reitano 
& Spinetta, Philadelphia, vs. Southern et al. 

Alleges violation of sections 1, 3 and 15 of the act, in connec- 

tion with delay in moving shipment of cucumbers from Black- 


ville, S. C., to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation. 
No. been os . Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. Chicago & North- 
western. 


Rates in violation of section 6 of the act, on rags in bales from 
Akron and Youngstown, O., to Oshkosh, Wis. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 

No. — Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. Tennessee Central 
et al. 

Charges in violation of section 6 of the act, on unglazed doors 
from Oshkosh, Wis., to Nashville, Tenn. Asks reparation. 

No. 18626. Birmingham Traffic Bureau, Birmingham, Ala., vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on grain and 

rain products moving through or from Memphis, Cairo, East St. 
on St. Louis, Evansville, Louisville and other Ohio and Missis- 

sippi River crossings to Birmingham, Ala., to be milled into flour. 
corn meal and feed and reshipped to all points on the L. & N. 
south of Montgomery, Ala. Asks rates for the future. 

Nio. 18627. Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1 and 3 of the act, on iron and 

steel articles from Cumberland, Md., to points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. Asks rates for the future that 
will have the effect of restoring the rates from Cumberland and 
Pittsburgh, respectively, to the relationship which prevailed for 
a long time prior to May 29, 1926. 
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WE OFFER 
Ciidiniin Space and Offices to Lease 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks carried for local and out-of-town concerns 
Pool cars distributed 
Rail shipments anywhere without cartage expense 
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CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


| “At the edge of the Loop”’ 
| INSURANCE 17.7c PER $100 PER YEAR NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES—POLK STREET TERMINAL, PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 
TELEPHONE STATE 3878 321 W. Polk St., Chicago E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 























WHEN SHIPPING TO THE SOUTH 
SHIP TO THE 


Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIST IN 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Concrete Sprinklered Warehouses Low Insurance 


Operate Own Motor Fleet and Switch Engine. Served by Ten Railroads and Federal Barge Line 
WE SERVE TO SATISFY 


OFFICES: 1001 FALLS BUILDING Members A. W. A. P. O. BOX 1025 
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| Docket of the Commission 


SSS 


Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
faving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
aluation No. 755—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Galveston Wharf Co. 
Aug. 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Valuation No. 729—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Miss. Cent, R. R. 
August 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Ames: 
18299—The Kansas Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. et al. 
17854 (and Sub. No. 1)—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18264—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


“eae i—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Oberlin: 
inance No. 5547—In the matter of the applieation of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Ry. Co. for authority to issue stock and bonds, 
Finance No. 5548—In the matter of the application of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Ry. Co. for authority to acquire and operate the line 
of railroad of the Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 
September 1—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
18300—-Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. 


September 2—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Weems: 
bey yyy National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
. Co. et al. 


ee 2—Aberdeen, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Wash- 
ngton: 

Finance No. 5486—In the matter of the application of the Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. under paragraph (18) of Section 1 of the Inter- 
sstate Commerce Act for a certificate of public convenience and 
mecessity to abandon a line of railroad. 


September 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 5667—In the Matter of the Joint Application of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and C. R. Sikes, 
doing business as the Sikes Telephone Company, for a certificate 
that the acquisition by the former company of the properties of 
the latter company will be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 5678—In the Matter of the Joint Application of the 
Central Kansas Telephone Co. and the United Telephone Co., for 
a certificate that the acquisition by the latter company of certain 
properties of the former company will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

* Finance No. 5686—In the Matter of the Joint Application of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company and the Broward 
Utilities Company for a certificate that the purchase by the for- 
mer company of the properties of the latter company will be of 
advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 5739—Acquisition by Bell Telephone Co. of property of 
Meadville Telephone Co. 


September 3—Estes. Park, Colo.—Examiner Ames: 
7942 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.)—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 
* 17942 (Sub. No. 4)—Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 
17946—Nebraska Cement Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 


September 7—Pendleton, Ore.—Examiner Weems: 
15052—American National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
& N. Co. et al. 


wentpeee 7—Estes Park, Colo.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
rmes: 
18208 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, incl.)—Oklahoma Portland Cement co. 
vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Applications Nos. 461, 462, 637 and 12050, 
filed by F. A. Leland—In re charge transportation portland cement 
from Ada, Okla., to points in Tex., La., and Ark. 
September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Valuation No. 770—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
D. & S. L. R. R. Co. 
‘September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: _ 
il. and S. No. 2732—Switching at points on the Kanawha Central 
Railway. 
September 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Peck: 
18066—Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
= 1, & S. No. 2736—Nitrate of soda from New Orleans, La., and sub- 
ports to Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


‘Septemper 8—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
Finance No. 5639—Application of Reading Co. for authority to ac- 
quire control of the L. & N. E. R. R. Co. by lease. 


‘September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
Valuation No. 805—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the L. V. R. R. et al. 


‘September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kerwin: 
17468—The Philip Carey Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


“September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
Valuation No. 777—In re tentative valuation of the property 
‘Youngstown and Northern R. R. Co. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
Valuation No. 786—In re tentative valuation of the property 
Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 787—In re tentative valuation of the property 
Winona Bridge Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 788—In re tentative of the 
Harnibal Union Depot Co. 
Valuation No. 789—In re tentative of the 
St. Joseph Union Depot Co. 
of the 
of the 
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Valuation No. 790—In re tentative 
Keokuk Union Depot Co. 

Valuation No. 791—In re tentative 
Paducah & Illinois R. R. Co. 

Valuation No. 715—In re tentative 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


valuation property 


valuation property. 
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Valuation No. 716—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Colorado & Southern Ry. and the Colorado R. R. 
Valuation No. 717—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Fort Worth & Denver ity Ry., Acme Tap Railroad, and Fort 
Venue & Denver etminal y. 
aluation No, n_re tentative valuation of the pro 
vine Wichita Valley ‘Ry. Co, et al. oe a 
aluation No. n re tentative valuation of the property of th 
Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City R. R. et ae 
Cpteater 8—Estes Park, Colo.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
18252—Colorado Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 2060 et al. 
September 8—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Esch and Examiner F! : 
18300—Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. nis 
ae 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
inance No. 5579—Joint Application of Morris & Essex Railroad 
Company and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R. Co.,, 
lessee, for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
September 8—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Johnson: 
18125—Moltrup Steel Products Co. vs. Andrew Mellon, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, as agent. 
September 9—Chicago, IIl._—Examiner Hall: 
1. and S. No. 2658 (and first supplemental order)—Iron and steel 
between points in Illinois Freight Committee territory. 
1. and S. No. 2713—Iron and steel articles from Brazil and Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Chicago. 
Coptenber 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brennan: 
8031—The American Motor Body Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R, et al. 
Sept. 9—Estes Park, Colo.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Ames: 
8211—Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. A. T. & 
8S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Valuation No. 826—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
lessees, Buffalo Creek R. R. and the Buffalo Creek R. R. Co. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Roberts: 
Valuation No. 774—In re valuation of the property of the St. Louis, 
Kennett & Southeastern R. R. Co. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Valuation No. 779—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Washington & Lincolnton R. R. 


September 10—La Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIl.: 

Preliminary conference to be held between representatives of 
the Commission and parties interested in the numerous formal 
complaints now before the Commission involving Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates, etc. (Ex Parte 87 (Sub. No. 1) and various 
other related cases.) 

September 10—Yakima, Wash.—Examiner Weems: 
> ew National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
- Co. et al. 


September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
Valuation No. 773—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Upper Merion & Plymouth R. R. Co. 


September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 

Valuation No. 781—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Alton and Southern R. R. Co. 

September 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Johnson: 

15595 (and Sub. 1)—Chevrolet Motor Co. of St. Louis et al. vs. B. 
& O. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 

oer 10—New York, N. Y¥.—Commissioner Esch and Examiner 
ynn: 

18300—Moteor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 

Valuation No. 783—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern R. R. Co. and the Cincin- 
nati, Nashville Southern Ry. Co. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

1. » a No. 2714—Pencil Slats from Lebanon, Tenn., to the Virginia 
cities. 

September 11—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Peck: 

1. & S. No, 2722—Fruits and vegetables from stations on L. & N. 
R. R. to Memphis, Tenn. 

Portions of Fourth Section App. No, 1952, filed by L. & N. R. R., 
in re rates on fruits and vegetables from points on the L. & 
N. R. R. to Memphis, Tenn. (In connection with hearing in I. 
& S. No. 2722). - 

September 13—Hoquiam, Wash.—Examiner Weems: 

—— Door and Manufacturing Co. vs. 
et al. 

September 13—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Peck: 
11023—The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, 
A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
September 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

Valuation No, 823—In re tentative valuation of the property of 

Stockton Terminal and Eastern R. R. Co. 
September 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 
Valuation No. 796—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Charleston Union Station Co. 
September 13—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 
02—Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Kettler: 
18281—Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Corbitt: 

Valuation No. 799—In re tentative valuation of the Susquehanna 
and New York R. R. Co. : 

September 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way: 

Valuation No. 111—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Grafton & Upton R. R. Co. 

September 13—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Ames: 
18057—The Van Dyke Motor Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 


B. & O. R. R. 
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“f American Chain.of Warehouses, Ine S 


ESTABLISHED 19148 


—-MENMBERS— 


AKRON, My a —w med Warehouse & 
Storage Co. ., 86 Cherry St. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Albany Terminal & Security 
Warehouse Co., | Dean St. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Merchants & Manufacturers 
Warehouse Co., 169 Haynes St. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The Hollingsworth Warehouses, 
656 Walker St. 

BANGOR, ME.—MeLaughlin Warehouse Co., 45 
Front St. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., 
8500 Avenue ‘‘A.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Storage & Carting 
Co., 350 Seneca St. 


CHARLESTON, 8 C.—Charieston Warehouse & 
Forwarding Co., 16 Haseli St. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Chattanooga Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., 1208 King St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Wallace Transfer & 
Forwarding Co., 222 E. Front St. 


CLEVELAND, OH!10—The General Storage Co., 
Orange Avenue Terminal. 


COLUMBIA, S&S. _ C.—Columbla 
Storage Co., P. 0. Box 989 


CoLpuees, wr Merchandise Storage 
Co., 29 Vine St. 


Brokerage & 


DALLAS, poring Dallas Transfer & Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Santa Fe Bidg. 
DAVENPORT, 10WA—Ewert & Richter Express 
& Storage Co., 320 E. 4th St. 
DAYTON, OH!0—The Union Storage Co., 101 
Bainbridge St. 
DENVER, COLO.—Weicker Transfer & Storage 
Ce., 1700 16th St. 
DES MOINES, !0WA-—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., 9th & Mulberry Sts. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Merchants Warehouse Co., 
5620 Federal Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS—El Paso Firepreof Storage 
Co., 1125 Texas St. 
ELMIRA, N. Y.—A. C. Rice Storage 
tion, 607 Rallroad Ave. 
FARGO, N. D.—Union Transfer Co., 806 
Northern Pacifie Ave. 
FORT DODGE, 
age Co., i6th & Central Ave. 
FORT WAYNE, IND.—Pettit’s Storage Ware- 
house Co., 414 E. Columbia. 
FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Warehouse 
& Storage 6o., 201 South Calhoun St. 
FRESNO, CALIF.—State Center Warehouse & 
, Cold Storage Ce., 747 “‘R” St. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS—Wliey & Nicholls Co., 
Inc., 509 35th St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Kent Storage Co., 
59 Front Ave. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.—Green Bay Transfer & 
Storage Co., 212 South Washington St. 
HARRISBURG, PA.— Montgomery & Co., 25 
South 10th St. 
HARTFORD, CONN.— Hartford Despatch & 
Warehouse Co., 249 Asylum St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—The Texas Warehouse Co., 
Baker & Cedar Sts. : 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Maler Sales & Storage 
Co., 1639 Seventh Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Tripp Warehouse Co., 
620 South Capitol Ave. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co., E. Union & lonla Sts. 
KANSAS CITY. MO.—Adams Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., 228 West 4th St. 


Corpora- 


1OWA—Brady Transfer & Stor- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., 612 E. Depot St. 


ey ~ MICH.—Fireproof Storage and Trans- 
fer Co., 420 N. Laroh St. 


——- KY.—Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., Spring & Vine Sts. 






SHIPPERS 


Chain Warehouses 
offer your Sales and 
Trafic Departments 
Modern Facilities for 
your Storage Stocks 













and Experienced 
Organizations for the 
Handling and Dis- 
tribution of your 
Merchandise. 


American Chain of 
Warehouses serve all 
territories. 









Call upon our nearest 
Representative for further 
information regarding 
facilities in any city. 


aorre ROCK, ARK.—Terminal Warehouse Co., 
812 E. 2nd St. 


L208, ANGELES, CALIF.—Untion Terminal Ware- 
house Co., 731 Terminal St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Loulsvilie Pubile Warehouse 
Co., Brook & Main Sts. 


Lymgesene. VA.— Lynchburg Storage Co., 
1324 Commerce St. 
MEMPHIS, Bi —Patterson Transfer Co., 24 
North 2nd St. 
niiwaunae, WIS.—Hansen Storage Co., 120 
Jefferson St. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Security Warehouse 
Co., 334 North ist St. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., Water 
& Lipscombe Sts. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—E. M. 
Storage Co., 1609 Broadway. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—United ‘Warehouse Co., 
Ltd., 815 South Front St. 


= YORK CITY—F. C. Linde Co., 23 Varick 


Guat Fireproof 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—O. K. 
Storage Co., 330 West Ist St. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—Bekins Omaha Van & Storage, 
806 South 16th St. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Federal 
South Adams St. 

PETERSBURG, VA.—Southern Bonded Ware- 
house Corp., 22 South Market St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Merchants Warehouse 
Co., 10 Chestnut st. 

roa MAINE—Galt Block Warehouse 

-» 30 Commercial St. 

vena ORE.—Holman Transfer Co., 8-12 
Front st. 
PUEBLO, COLO.—Burch Warehouse & Transfer 
Company, Inc., 200 South Santa Fe Ave. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Carolina Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., 108 W. Lane St, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Blanchard Storage 
Inc., Broad Street at Oak. 

ROCK ISLAND, ee ae Island Transfer & 
Storage Co., 101 i7th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—The Haslett Ware- 
house Co., 60 ‘Callfornia St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Bonded Warehouse 
& Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension & Canai. 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Quackenbush Warehouse 
Co., 21 Bridge St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Eyres Storage & Distribu- 
ting Co., 301 Ry. Ave. So. 

SIOUX CITY, lOWA—Bekins 
Co., 114 Riverside Ave. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Terminal Warehouses of St. 
Joseph, ine., Packers Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—MecPheeters Warehouse Co.. 
1104 North Levee. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Security Warehouse Co. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Southern Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Flagg 
Co., 100 Townsend St. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Bauermelster Terminal 
Corp., 102 Wabash Ave. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—Hunter Transfer Co., 319 
E. Front St. 

TOLEDO, OH!10—Depenthal 
Co., 108 Summit St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Storage & Transfer Co., 

8 No. Cheyenne St. 
VANCOUVER, 8B. er Warehouses, 
Ltd., 550 Beatty S 
WASHINGTON, D. C.~-Morehant Transfer & 
Storage Co., 920 st. Ww. 
WHEELING, W. oa es Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Main, South & (6th. 
WICHITA, KAN.—Brokers Office & Warehouse 
Co., 143 No. Rock Island Ave. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Tarry-Martin Transfer, 
Sterage & Forwarding Co., 1507 Lamar St. 
WILMINGTON, N. C.—W. B. 
ine., Water & Ann Sts. 
WORCESTER. MASS.—Bowler Sto & Sales 
Co., 81 Lafayette Street. - — 


Transfer & 


Warehouse Co., 800 


Co., 


Van & Storage 


Storage Warehouse 


Truck & Storage 


Thorpe & Co., 


STORAGE - MERCHANDISE - DISTRIBUTION 


1926 Directory, with Full Information Regarding Facilities 


Phone Walker 7195 


O. V. HUKILL, Eastern Representative 
260 West Broadway 
New York City 


of Each Member, Available Upon Request 








P. F. CASSIDY, Western Representative | 
203 S. Dearborn St., Room 905 
Phone Harrison 3300 


Chicago, III. 


September 4, 1926 
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-LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


Through Merchandise Service from all Greater New York and 
New Jersey Stations to Principal Distributing Centers Enumerated Below 


Loaded into Through Cars and Dispatched from New York Transfer Without Delay 


TO 

® Binghamton Second Morning 
Buffalo n 

Cedar Rapids Sixth 
Chicago Fourth 
Cincinnati ” 
Cleveland Third 
Columbus Fourth 
Cortland Second 
Council Bluffs Seventh 
Decatur Fourth 
Denver Ninth 
Des Moines Sixth 
Detroit Third 
East St.Lovis Fourth 
Elmira Second 
Erie Third 
Fort Erie Second 
Fort Wayne Fourth _ 
Fostoria Third 
Grand Rapids Fourth 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 
Jackson 


szszsssas3sesssssssss33 


” 
Second Afternoon 
Fourth Morning 
Kansas City Sixth 


FROM 
Ampere 
Clifton 
Bloomfield 
Boonton 
Delawanna 
Harrison 
Hoboken Ci 
Hoboken Shore Railroad 
Jersey City 
Lyndhurst 
Newark 
Orange 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Watsessing 
And other New Jersey points 
35th St. 
Harlem Transfer 


= 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Muncie 
Nashville 
Omaha 
Oswego 
Peoria 
Pittsburgh 


fourteenth 
Fourth 

Sixth 

Fitth 

Seventh 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Seventh 

Second Afternoon 
Fourth Morning 
Third ” 


ong Island City 


Wallabout 


, ay St. 


N.Y. Docks 


Corresponding Service 
given to shipments loaded 
to the platforms of connect- 
ing roads destined to points 
beyond those named herein. 


Similar service is effec- 
tive via Lackawanna from 
Philadelphia and _ other 
Reading Railroad points, 
also from points on the 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, via Scranton, Pa. 
Transfer; also from Boston 
via Boston & Maine-Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Bing- 
hamton, and via New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and 
Port Morris, N. J. 


Daily passing reports in 


Port Huron ” ” 
Portland Fourteenth 
Rochester Second 
Saginaw Fourth 
Saint Lours ” 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Scranton 
South Bend 


the possession of all Lacka- 
wanna Agents enable imme- 
diate and complete infor- 
mation to customers. 


7200... 
‘se 
”% 


25th St. 
Bush Docks 


NEW YORK 
Seventh TRANSFER 
Fifteenth 
Fourteenth 
Second 
Fourth 
Second 
Fourth 


Not Necessary to Designate Any Special Station, 
Pier or Train. 


Simply Route “LACKAWANNA” 


Syracuse 
Toledo 
Toronto Third 
Utica Second 
%- first Morning from New York Piers and Hoboken City. 


zsssess23 2333 8 


The foregoing diagram has proved of ines- 
timable value to the Trade, showing as it does 
what the Lackawanna Railroad is doing in the 
way of assembling shipments into through 
cars for the destinations named. 


ments, facilitation of tracing; prompt turn- 
over of investment. 


If any other locality is interested in move- 
ment of 10,000 Ibs., or more, of merchandise 
per day from New York, Metropolitan District, 
the Lackawanna will consider inauguration of 
through merchandise car therefor. 


Advantages: Quick service, advance infor- 
mation to agents concerning location of ship- 
LACKAWANNA AGENCIES 


NEWARK, 
786 Broad Street 


8T. PAUL, 
BOSTON, 


80 Federal Street 
BROOELYN, 


32 Ceurt Street 
BUFFALO, 

Lackawanna Terminal 
CHICAGO, 

111 West Jacksen Bivd. 
CINCINNATI, 

4th Natienal Bank Bidg. 


CLEVELAND. 
308 Park Building 


NEW HAVEN, 
39 Cherch Street 
NEW YORE CITY, 


- LOUIS, 
112 Nerth 4th Street 


SCRANTON, 
Lackawanna Statien 
SEATTLE, 
1312 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, 
Lackawanna Station 
TOLEDO, 
438 Nichelas Building 


TORONTO, 
1602 Royal Bank Bidg. 
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Railway Taxes Mounting 


The railroads are constantly seeking economies 
that will improve their service, reduce their rates 
or strengthen their earning power. That they 
are successful in such efforts is indicated by the 
fact that not merely one but all three of these 
important and worth-while benefits have resulted 
from the notable railway economies effected in 
the last few years. 


One item of railway expense has been going 
up, however, while most other items have been 
coming down. The taxes levied upon and col- 
lected from the railroads constitute one expense 
over which the railroads exercise no control, and 
railway taxes are increasing steadily in the face 
of reductions in nearly every other item of rail- 
way expense. 


Going back ten years, railway taxes for 1916 
amounted to approximately $430,000 a day. 
Every year since then they have increased over 
the preceding year, and for 1926 they will ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 a day. In the last five years, a 
period of great economy in railway management 
and operation, the daily tax bill of the railroads 
has increased on the average more than $47,000 
from year to year. 


Not only are railway taxes constantly increas- 
ing in the aggregate, but it takes a greater por- 
tion of total railway revenues to pay them. In 
1920 it took 4.4 cents out of each dollar the rail- 
roads received to pay their taxes. In 1925 it took 
5.9 cents. This year, present indications are, it 
will take between 6 and 7 cents. 


Part of the increase in railway taxes is due, of 
course, to somewhat increased railway earnings 
and to improvements which have added to the 


taxable value of railway property, but the greater 
part of the increase is the result of new taxes 
and of increases in state and local tax rates. 
More than three-fourths of all railway taxes are 
levied by state and local governments, and the 
necessity for additional money to meet principal 
and interest payments on indebtedness contracted 
by these governments has been a considerable 
factor in making for greatly increased railway 
taxes. In the six years 1920 to 1925, inclusive, 
state and local governments increased their debts 
approximately six and three-quarter billion dol- 
lars. Principal and interest payments on out- 
standing bonds now consume about 10 per cent 
of state and about 20 per cent of local govern- 
ment expenditures. 


The railroads ask neither favored treatment in 
tax rates nor exemption from any part of general 
taxation. They are willing to pay their share of 
taxes. But, since they practice economy them- 
selves with such good results, they feel it is proper 
to urge economy in government, which benefits 
everybody. Most of the taxes that are levied on 
railway property are also levied on farm lands 
and buildings, stores, manufacturing plants and 
other forms of private enterprise. Taxes must 
come out of the productive activities of the coun- 
try, and they are shared, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, by everyone. The public, which pays all 
taxes in one form or another, is the ultimate 
beneficiary of all movements for tax reduction. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are in- 
vited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
. President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, September 1, 1926. 
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wa. MN 
Between 


All Points 
in the 


East & South 
Northwest 


Western Canada 
North 
Pacific Coast 


4500 Miles Serving the 


of its Hh ; Ge: a. Heart of the 
ait” AAS Great 


Own Lines Northwest 


THE FLOUR INDUSTRY THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


- : . To avoid delay, shipments for Can- 
: ibe - . ; adian destinations must be accompan- 
i EDMONTON g ied by shippers’ export declaration 
made in triplicate. ‘This document 
must be delivered to railroad agent at 
initial point with the shipment and ac- 
company same to Canadian port of 
entry. 
SAULT SAINTE MARIE 


AN, 
ls 
Te, 
BESSEMER. 
VANCOUVER 


MENOMINEE 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE — MANITOWOC 


SAINT PAUL 
AGENCIES 
Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. Kansas City, Mo., 788 Railway Ex. Bldg. Portland, Ore., 8rd and Pine Sts. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iro- Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
is Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants Nat'l Bank 
+ 707 Standard Milwaukee, Wis., 68 Wisconsin St., Bldg. | 
: ‘ae Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., 5th St.and Mar- | San Francisco, Cal., 675 Market St. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. quette Ave. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Cincinnati, O., 709 Traction Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart Bldg. 
Cleveland, O., 915 Union Trust Bldg. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bld Spokane, Wash., 1006 Old Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 311 Transportation Bldg. athe s 795-98 W. 0. W Bu Superior, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn., 320 West Superior St. Ornaha, Neb., 725-26 W. O. W. Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 414 Lindquist Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at 15th. Waukesha, Wis. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 522 Merch. Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


Our Freight House Terminals at DULUTH are Joint With Duluth, Missabe and Northern Ry. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT - - - CARE SOO LINE 


MILWAUKEE 














Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Railway Exchange Bldg 












INDIANAPOLIS 
@ KANSAS CITY 


® 


de Gomez 


Majestic Bldg. 
Manzana 


@® DETROIT 
@ HAVANA 


Hippodrome Bldg. 


@ DENVER 


Boston Bldg. 


LEVELAND 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 
DEPT., 33 West Jackson 


@ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. @C 
@ CHICAGO—PASSENGER 


Ellicott Square Bldg. 


@ CINCINNATI 
Wiggins Bldg. 


@ BUFFALO 


Woodward Bidg. 


@ BOSTON 
Old South Bldg. 








@ BIRMINGHAM 














Union Trust Bldg. 





@ ATLANTA 
Healey Bldg. 
@ BALTIMORE 
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Tulare, California 


Tulare, one of the principal dairying 
centers in the San Joaquin Valley, is 
becoming nationally famous for the 
raising of thorobred dairy stock. 
World’s champion bulls, including Sir 
Aaggie Mead, Sir Aaggie Acme Mead 
and King Korndyke Pontiac, together 
with many champion milk producers 
have attracted national attention to the 
locality. 


Every month Tulare Community 
ships 100,000 gallons of sweet cream, 
175,000 pounds of butter and 280,000 
gallons of butter fat. Monthly the 
Community sends to markets north 


and south $45,000 worth of poultry 
products. Peaches, prunes, apricots 
and grapes are grown exténsively and 
profitably. Cotton raising is rapidly 
increasing in importance. 

Tulare Community’s monthly pay- 
roll is approximately $800,000. 


A modern community with well- 
paved, brightly lighted streets, ade- 
quate schools and parks, numerous 
churches and handsome public and 
private buildings, Tulare is growing 
and prospering. The city is an educa- 
tional, recreational, commercial and 
financial center for the surrounding 
country. 


For information 


Write, telegraph or ’phone 
® ‘“‘General Agent, Southern Pacific Lines’’ ® 


The Postman Knows Him 
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SOUTHERN PACcIFIC LINES 
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